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Pastoralta 
The Objective Validity of Religion 


The inevitable conclusion to which the study of history leads us 
is that religion is as universal as humanity. Using a phrase of 
Spencer, we can say that “religion is an eternal fact.” It is as insep- 
arable from man as the shadow that accompanies him wherever he 
goes. On the lowest level of human development it may assume a 
repulsive form, but it is still there; as man rises to higher planes of 
culture and civilization, it is not left behind as something adapted 
only to lower stages of development and outgrown in the course of 
progress, but it clings to him as a necessary factor in life and as an 
essential element in human mental equipment. Apparently, there- 
fore, no amount of advancement can bring man to a condition where 
he could dispense with religion or find an effective substitute for it. 

Not only is the religious phenomenon coéxtensive with humanity, 
but it is moreover a distinctly human characteristic. No trace of it 
can be discerned in the inferior animals. Some psychologists have 
attempted to show that there is something in animal life that corre- 
sponds to the religious consciousness in man, but their argumenta- 
tion is patently sophistical. First they strip religious consciousness 
of all the features that make it specifically religious, and then claim 
that this denatured and distorted psychic phenomenon is also found 
in animals. Quite so; only what they have thus discovered in the 
animal is in no sense identical with religion. For example, they 
will say that one of the constituents of religion is fear, and that the 
-animal manifests fear and hence also religion. Fear and fear, 
however, may differ very essentially. It is not enough to prove that 
the animal experiences fear, but it must be shown that it gives evi- 
dence in its behavior of religious fear. This they fail to do. The 
second fallacy in which they indulge is to exaggerate animal traits in 
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such a manner that they resemble human characteristics. The animal 
crouching before its angry master is said to assume a worshipful 
attitude like man when he renders homage to the beings which he 
regards as superior to himself. This manifestly is a misreading of 
the true situation. Even if there were a complete correspondence 
in the external posture, this would not argue that the underlying 
sentiments are identical. Those who pursue this line of argument 
are in reality inspired by an a@ priori conception which leads them to 
a misinterpretation of the facts. This a priori bias is not even dis- 
guished in the following paragraph: “How often do we not hear of 
the religious instinct! Renan asserted that the religious instinct is 
as natural to man as the nest-building instinct is to birds, and many 
authors have written of it as one of the fundamental attributes of 
the human mind. But, if we accept the doctrine of the evolution 
of man from animal forms, we are compelled to seek the origin of 
religious emotions and impulses in instincts that are not specifically 
religious.” * This, indeed, is for a scientist a strange admission. 
We are compelled, then, not because the evidence requires it but 
because we wish it to be so. This derivation of the religious im- 
pulse in man from animal instincts is a pure assumption made in the 
interests of the evolutionary theory regardless of the factual evi- 
dence which points exactly in the opposite direction. It still holds 
good, then, that all organisms below man are destitute of religious 
consciousness, and that the latter, therefore, must be termed an 
exclusively human characteristic. If so, it follows that religion must 
have its root in a faculty which distinguishes man from the lower 
forms of life and raises him above the animal kingdom. 

To the preceding description of religion another very important 
addition must be made. Religion in the life and history of humanity 
appears as an influence for good. It is withal a beneficent phe- 
nomenon. It is this attribute of beneficence which differentiates 
religion from magic. Magic has brought untold misery to mankind 
and degraded and enslaved men. It has been a curse and a scourge 
under which vast sections of the human race have groaned for 
centuries. Magic deals with malevolent forces before which hu- 
manity trembles and which men endeavor to hold in check by certain 


2 William McDougall, “An Introduction to Social Psychology” (Boston). 
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practices. It is quite true that magic sometimes has usurped the 
place of religion, but the two may not be identified, for religion 
addresses itself to benevolent powers and invokes their assistance. 
The radical difference between the two is clearly set forth by Dr. 
John M. Cooper, who writes: “By religion we here mean a belief 
in plus emotional and persuasive attitudes toward supernatural per- 
sonal beings. Religion, so described, is distinguished from magic, 
that is, a belief in plus emotional and coércive attitudes toward 
supernatural impersonal forces.” * The Abbé de Broglie in a similar 
manner emphasizes the difference between magic and religion and 
stresses the beneficent character of the latter: “Or la magie et la 
religion, sont-elles identiques? A Dieu ne plaise. Si cela était vrai, 
si l’idée de la divinité se confondait avec celle des puissances néfastes 
devant lesquelles tremble l’humanité, la religion devrait étre extirpée 
du monde comme un danger public. Mais c’est en vain que Lucréce 
a essayé d’établir cette assimilation inexacte et de dénoncer la re- 
ligion en general comme la cause des maux de l’humanité. La re- 
ligion est bienfaisante, la religion est nécessaire: la plupart méme 
des rationalistes de nos jours en conviennent.” * Increasingly mod- 
ern students of social psychology are beginning to realize that re- 
ligion is indispensable to human welfare and that without it the 
entire structure of human civilization is bound to collapse. The 
humanization and socialization of man can be accomplished by no 
other agency. Nor does morality thrive in any other than a religious 
soil. Numerous are the blessings radiating from religion. No tribe 
entirely devoid of religious sentiments has ever been discovered, but 
the description of the depths of degradation to which such a tribe 
would inevitably have descended beggars the imagination. 


Religion and Reason 
The previous considerations carry much weight since they do 
create a presumption in favor of the objective validity of religion. 
It certainly would be very strange if an error could not only become 
universal at any given time in the history of mankind but could 
fasten itself permanently on humanity. It is true that our race 
has labored under illusions induced by external appearances, but it 


2 Primitive Man (Washington, D. C., July, 1931). 
* “Religion et Critique” (Paris). 
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has succeeded in freeing itself from these erroneous conceptions. 
We cannot place religion in the category of human illusions, because 
it survives the awakening of critical reflection. Let us remember 
that the period of uncritical naive acceptance of religion has long 
since passed. All the resources of the human intellect have been 
brought to bear on the religious problem, and the keenest, often 
very hostile, criticism has tried to sap the foundations of religion. 
Triumphantly religion has withstood these attacks. Illusions, how- 
ever, do yield to reflection, or if (as in the case of certain optical 
illusions) they persist, they at least are recognized as such. This 
does not apply to religion, for critical reflection can neither destroy 
religious consciousness nor show where it is at fault. 

Again we say that the inherently beneficent character of religion 
furnishes strong presumptive evidence in favor of its objective 
validity, for it surely would seem preposterous to assert that every- 
thing that ennobles, beautifies and elevates human life should owe 
its origin to a misinterpretation of experience. Normally the con- 
trary is the case, since errors lead to clashes with reality and produce 
the most disastrous results. Religion would constitute a solitary 
exception to the universal rule, for, though an illusion and a mis- 
reading of reality according to this wild hypothesis, it brings man 
into harmonious relation with himself, his fellowmen, society and 
the general order of things. Here, then, would be the one error that 
works more smoothly than the truth. Reason cannot be reconciled 
to such a conclusion. 

The core of religion is some cosmic theory—if you will, a creed. 
Religious emotion has a definite object. Religious fear, reverence 
and awe are directed towards some personal being. Religious wor- 
ship is addressed to some being regarded as capable of appreciating 
the meaning of the cult exhibited and of being pleased with the 
intention that prompts these external manifestations of reverence, 
submission and devotion. We cannot get away from the fact that 
religion possesses a doctrinal kernel. It is not merely an emotional 
husk without a core. The religious attitude is inspired by a relation 
to an objective reality. No religion is satisfied to regard the term 
of its worship as a mere subjective creation of the mind or a fictitious 
value with which sentiment invests the cosmos or human society. 
When a modern school of psychology constructs religion after this 
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pattern, it simply distorts the concept of religion as it actually ap- 
pears in history. A subjective religion of this type would not satisfy 
the profound religious need of man. It could not even serve as an 
instrument of social control. To be really useful religion must be 
regarded as objectively valid. The following is a true statement of 
the claim of religion to objective and cosmic validity : “That religion 
in its spontaneous and positive forms has always had an intellectual 
content of some kind would generally be conceded. The history of 
religion furnishes decisive evidence on this point. No religion has 
ever taken a subjective view of itself. Every religion has had be- 
liefs of one sort or another, and to these it has always ascribed a 
measure at least of objective validity. .. . All genuine religion has an 
intellectual content, a content that lays hold of a supernatural and 
superhuman reality. Without such a content, without at least an 
implicit theology, there is no religion. And if this intellectual or 
theological content is a vain dream, so also is religion. Religion is 
either true in the Platonic sense of the term, or it is a complete 
illusion. To attempt to save religion at the expense of its truth is a 
hopeless endeavor. Religion without faith is a contradiction in 
terms. Belief in a superworld is essential to religion.” * 


Prayer and Religion 

That religion carries with it the belief in the existence of benevo- 
lent supramundane powers possessing the attribute of personality, 
is clearly demonstrated by the practice of prayer, which is insep- 
arable from religion. The practice of prayer in one form or another 
is a universal religious phenomenon. Dr. George Barton Cutten 
writes: “No religion has ever been known which did not contain 
prayer in some form. It is the most widespread, reliable, and im- 
portant factor in worship.” ° Now, when man prays he is confident 
that he enters into communion with personal beings of a superior 
order who are able to understand his petitions and have the power 
to grant what he asks. Man could not address his ardent petitions, 
such as well spontaneously from his heart, to an empty void or to a 
shadow of his imagination or to himself. When he kneels down to 
pour out his fervent supplications, he does so because he is con- 


* Albert C. Knudson, “The Doctrine of God” (New York City). 
®“The Psychological Phenomena of Christianity’ (New York City). 
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vinced that there is someone who listens to him and who is willing to 
render him assistance in his needs. Prayer is based on the supposi- 
tion that above man there are beings who may be approached and 
induced to bring help and ward off evil. Purely subjective prayer 
is an inconceivable thing. Rightly Dr. James Hastings argues: “We 
could not long continue to pray in faith if we lost the assurance that 
there is a Person who cares, and who actually corresponds with us.” * 
Even those students of the psychology of religion who wish to 
volatilize prayer and reduce it to merely subjective elements admit 
that it is essentially bound up with the consciousness of the presence 
of invisible divine powers having extramental existence. Prayer 
without this faith would sink to the level of a purely mental exercise. 
Few, if any, would care to indulge in mental gymnastics of this sort. 
They would look upon it as hollow mockery. In this we agree with 
Dr. James Bissett Pratt, who shows the futility of purely subjective 
prayer: “The number of persons, moreover, who would be able to 
get any beneficent results from prayer once they had lost their faith 
in its objective nature, is exceedingly limited. Few people possess 
the histrionic ability and the volitional control over the imagination 
requisite for any notable effects from prayer without faith, and few 
even of those who possess these abilities would think it worth while 
to make use of them in such prayer for the sake of possible sub- 
jective benefits. For every case like that of the unbelieving student 
quoted above who still continued to pray, probably fifty cases could 
be cited of those who had completely given up prayer because of 
loss of faith in it as an actual relation between man and God... . 
Hence, if it be true both that the subjective value of prayer is very 
great and also that it is the only value which prayer possesses, this 
latter fact should be assiduously kept secret. The psychologist who 
knows it and publishes it broadcast is like the physician who would 
disclose to his patient the great value and the true nature of bread 
pills. ‘Take these,’ the doctor may be conceived as saying, ‘take 
three of these after each meal and seven after Sunday dinner, and 
they will completely cure you. They contain nothing but bread and 
have no value in themselves, absolutely none; but since you don’t 
know this fact and are unaware that you are being fooled, their sub- 


6“The Christian Doctrine of Prayer” (New York City). 
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jective effect upon you will be invaluable.’”* It would be truly 
grotesque for man to continue to pray to beings which he regards 
as non-existent. It would be as absurd as carrying on a conversation 
with one whom he knows not to be present and out of reach of his 
voice. The practice of prayer, therefore, involves a belief in actually 
existing beings with whom we may commune. 

Our argument, then, runs as follows. Prayer necessarily implies 
the belief in invisible beings of a higher order; but prayer is the out- 
growth of religion and accordingly manifests the nature of the root 
from which it springs. We conclude, therefore, that religion is not 
purely subjective, but that it is based on a judgment bearing on 
the reality of suprasensual beings. The whole emotional complex 
associated with religion is the expression of an intellectual insight, 
of a judgment concerning the nature, meaning and value of reality, 
of a belief in a being or beings controlling the ultimate destiny of 
man. 

If religion possesses an intellectual content, it is subject to reflec- 
tive criticism and capable of rational justification. There is no ques- 
tion here of a blind urge for which no reason can be assigned but 
which imperiously asserts itself and refuses to be submitted to 
rational analysis. Religion begins with an intellectual conviction. 
It rests upon an exercise of the human faculty of knowledge. Think- 
ing, reasoning and reflection essentially enter into religion. Man 
worships only after he has discovered that there is an object, a being, 
to whom he owes worship. He prays only after he has arrived at 
the well and solidly grounded opinion that there is a being or beings, 
well disposed towards him, who can be swayed by his pleas. The 
psychological source of religion is thought. 


Religion and Knowledge 

Some have tried to divorce religion from knowledge. They have 
sought for the origin of religion in some obscure region of the soul 
to which the illuminating rays of critical reflection cannot penetrate. 
Others have made of religion a purely practical affair that has noth- 
ing to do with knowledge in the objective and theoretical sense. In 
this they were frequently inspired by a laudable motive, namely, the 
desire to place religion beyond the attacks of intellectual criticism. 


™“The Religious Consciousness. A Psychological Study” (New York City). 
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All such efforts to separate religion from knowledge and to give to 
religion any other than an intellectual basis are ill-advised and detri- 
mental to the cause of religion. 

There is, then, such a thing as religious knowledge. This knowl- 
edge, however, is not of a different type from any other human 
knowledge. We call it religious, not on account of some inherent 
characteristic, but because it bears on those objects in which religion 
is interested. In the same way we speak of medical knowledge, 
social science and historical lore, not because there exists any in- 
trinsic difference between these various branches of human learning 
but merely because they are concerned with different objects. 

Religious knowledge is knowledge in the true and full sense of 
the term. We arrive at religious knowledge by the same thought 
processes by which we acquire knowledge in other fields. We apply 
the same dialectical laws and use the same criteria of evidence. What 
we need in investigating religious truth is nothing new, nothing 
with which we are not thoroughly familiar, nothing mysterious; all 
that is required is clear and consistent thinking. 

Since religious truth is gained by the same processes as all other 
truth, it is entitled to the same respect. It is not by any means 
knowledge of an inferior type. In our days it has become necessary 
to call attention to these elementary facts because there are so many 
who erroneously think that religion cannot be rationally justified and 
that it is based on something else than real knowledge. Truly, re- 
ligion rests on knowledge and on facts, and religious knowledge is 
rightly and in every sense genuine knowledge. It is invested with 
the property of certitude, deals with objective realities, and can be 
scientifically stated. It stands on firm ground and can furnish con- 
vincing and adequate proof. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 
















































PIUS THE STRONG 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. Joun L. Betrorp, D.D. 


Last February the representatives of foreign governments 
accredited to the United States, together with a large delegation of 
government officials, attended a Solemn High Mass celebrated in the 
presence of the Papal Delegate, His Eminence Msgr. Fumasoni- 
Biondi, at the Catholic University in Washington, in honor of the 
tenth anniversary of the coronation of Pius XI. The gathering of 
the diplomatic corps emphasized the international and independent 
status of the Holy See. Although our Government has no diplo- 
matic dealings with the Vatican, the presence of so many of its offi- 
cials indicated a sympathetic attitude towards the Holy Father and 
what he represents. The attendance of high dignitaries of the 
Church of America spoke of the loyalty always manifested to Peter’s 
successor. 

This gathering received more than passing notice from the press 
of this country and Europe. It indicated something beyond an offi- 
cial and perfunctory event. A personal note was sounded, a tribute 
to the man honored aside from his official position. Pius XI stands 
out more than any other ruler or statesman as the strong man of the 
day. It was with deep recognition of this trait that the function 
drew so many and such prominent personages to the center of 
Catholicity in America. 


At the time of the revolution of 1848 there was a scarcity of 
priests. This had frequently happened before in similar circum- 
stances. The remedy was a brief seminary course in selected insti- 
tutions where the minimum education was given men of approved 
virtue and presumed vocation. Many American bishops took ad- 
vantage of these brief seminary courses even when their need did 
not justify it. After the World War the lack of priests was felt 
everywhere, and is still felt. The answer of Pius XI to this emer- 
gency was the lengthening and strengthening of the existing course 
and more rigid requirements for its completion. He was not in- 
fluenced by his previous training in scholarly pursuits, but by a reali- 
zation of the nature of the priestly calling and how much the salva- 
tion of souls depends on the preparation and discipline of those who 
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are to secure it. This example emphasizes a marked characteristic 
of Pius XI. He studies a difficult problem and then acts in no half 
way or by temporizing solutions. He has foresight and courage to 
make a difficult decision. He is not self-willed or obstinate. No 
Pontiff has ever made more Concordats with governments, some of 
decidedly anti-Catholic sentiments. In some of these treaties he has 
made concessions apparently adverse to papal claims. His one 
thought was the welfare of souls. If this could be secured, he did 
not hesitate to yield a point here and there. It is better to have a 
government bound by treaty to permit the free exercise of religion 
than by insisting on debatable matter to have a nation antagonistic 
and inimical. Moreover it recognized the Church as a power. 

This requisite quality of a ruler was hidden from the world for 
many years. How Benedict XV became aware that Achile Ratti, 
a librarian, possessed them we do not know. The miracle hap- 
pened. Unwillingly, at an age when most men are considered past 
their prime, he was sent on a most difficult mission to war-scourged 
Poland threatened by civil disorder and foreign destruction at the 
hands of Russia. Great tact, unbounded charity, quick decision were 
his need, as well as moral and physical courage. He had them all. 
When Benedict died, the Cardinals in Conclave knew the next Pope 
must have all these traits and in abundance, and ten years ago they 
did not hesitate to name Achile Ratti Peter’s successor. 

Aside from the significant and dramatic gesture of blessing Rome 
and the world from St. Peter’s, there was no statement of policy. 
For ten months he studied the condition of the Church and its place 
in the modern world. He saw the trend of irreligion, the increase 
of hate, greed and pride. The only way to counteract these was the 
method of Jesus Christ. Then at Christmas he gave to the world 
his famous Encyclical “Arcanum Dei,” “The peace of Christ in the 
Kingdom of Christ.” The world did not expect such a message. 
It looked for something original, up-to-date, something more akin 
to the modern spirit. Pius XI is a strong man. He does not yield 
to the vanity of originality. He was content to reécho the note 
sounded by Pius X, “to restore all things in Christ.” He brings 
back Jesus Christ to a world that is forgetting the Saviour and His 
teachings. It was, after all, a very simple and logical idea. The 
root of war and after-war evils was in the departure from the teach- 
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ings of Christ and in the abandonment of all moral principles. No 
sense of morality influenced nations in domestic or foreign policies. 
Citizens, if they had any power of selection, were led by selfish mo- 
tives in the choice of their officials. Added to this was the wave of 
paganism that threatened all classes. This Encyclical was a pro- 
gram for the pontifical career. Every Encyclical that followed de- 
veloped one or more of the points of “Arcanum Dei.” These 
reached their climax in “Quas Primas,” proclaiming Christ the King. 

There is not space, perhaps no need, to consider each of these 
Encyclicals in detail and how they carry out the fundamental pro- 
gram. Each was issued at an opportune time. For example, that 
on Christian Marriage came when it seemed humanly possible that 
the spoken and written teaching of many, considered rightly or 
wrongly as leaders in intellectual thought, would mean the destruc- 
tion of the very foundation of society. But this very modern Pope 
used the latest scientific instrument to broadcast the doctrine of his 
King, Jesus Christ. Moreover, every word was cabled to the 
world’s centers and at the expense of the secular press. Surely this 
proves the world craved for a message of authority to aid it in hold- 
ing that which centuries had sanctified. Dissenting and critical 
voices were many. ‘They, too, got a hearing through the press. 
There was little of abuse or resentment. The Pope had secured an 
audience. Religion gained from this publicity, as embers of re- 
ligion, fast dying, were rekindled in the hearts of many. On our 
weak-kneed Catholics, prone to favor the prevailing liberalism of 
thought and behavior, this press publicity forced itself. Never 
given to the reading of Catholic journals and resentful of sermons, 
their predominant tendency “to be in the swim” led them to give 
heed to the Pope’s words. To talk intelligently with their neighbors 
they were constrained to give more than passing notice to a great 
event. The old-time methods of disseminating Roman messages 
never achieved this result. Even the clergy—among whom are some 
as heedless as the laity—joined the enthusiasts. Why should the 
message of Pius XI secure such codperation from the secular press, 
a cooperation never given to the great messages of other Popes? 
An exception may be in the peace proposal of Benedict XV, which 
occurred at a climax of the World War. The answer must be the 
strong personality of Pius XI. It affected his immediate entourage 
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and spread like a wave to leaders everywhere. Only a strong man 
secures a hearing in a topsy-turvy world. 

“The Rising Tide of Color” by Lathrop Stoddard and similar 
productions of other authors have drawn attention to the danger of 
the substitution for white civilization of that of the Oriental, joined 
with that of Mohammedan believers. The East Indians and 
Africans who fought with the allies, Chinese coolies who toiled in 
France, the Japanese, Turks and Arabians lost their fear and respect 
for the vaunted white civilization when they saw its nations clash 
in suicidal destruction. We do not know the intimate thoughts of 
the Pope, but we may hazard a guess that as father of all the faithful 
he made ready to prepare for the eventuality of a remote possibility. 
His predecessor had noticed the lack of lay codperation in those 
missionary countries where the hierarchy and ruling clergy were 
aliens. We have had some evidences of it even in the United States. 
Benedict XV gave impulse to the movement towards a native clergy. 
Pius XI, always prompt to recognize the strength in previous 
policies (as witness his amplification of the labor doctrines of Leo 
' XIII), took up the idea, and to the consternation of European 
politicians consecrated several Chinese bishops. Some of these have 
won martyrs’ crowns. In the Vatican grounds he built a seminary 
for the Abyssinians. For Russia, that seemingly hopeless country, 
a seminary for the Russians is a late addition to the National Col- 
leges of Rome. 

The Kingdom of Christ must be spread to all nations. The thou- 
sands who came to Rome for the Jubilee saw the International Mis- 
sionary Exhibition. It gave them object-lessons of the universality 
of the Church. It impressed on them the picture of pitiably few 
priests attempting to spread the Gospel among millions who in the 
future may rule the world. These visitors came from nations where 
religious practices were made easy for them by a sufficient clergy 
and plentiful resources. Yet, in these favored lands nationalism 
prevailed over religion. Race came first, religion was its handmaid. 
The strong man of the Vatican did not hesitate to condemn extreme 
nationalism, whether it took the shape of the Action Frangatse or 
the racial rebellion in New England. He defined Catholic Action as 
the cooperation of the laity with the hierarchical apostolate of the 
Church. It is a movement to obtain the active participation of lay 
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men and women in extending the Kingdom of Christ on earth. It 
was never intended to be a loot for racial or party politics. The 
Kingship of Christ, if it means anything, means that Christ the Uni- 
versal King, the Father of all, comes first. 

One of the after-war evils was the emphasis placed on nationalism, 
the exaggerated position that a false patriotism must consider a 
nation’s welfare, aside from and beyond that of other nations. The 
lessons of the war in this respect have been lost. The nations, in 
leagues and conferences, debate on world peace and welfare, but 
each is governed by selfish motives under the guise of self-protection. 
Our seclusion and high tariff have added to the economic distress, 
while at the same time we have sunk millions in foreign lands to 
take advantage of their financial needs. Into this welter of national 
egotism come two voices, the one of Soviet Russia, the other of 
Pius XI. The one is at work in our cities, stirring riots, and openly 
proclaiming the doctrine of communism; the other urges social jus- 
tice based on the teaching of the Gospel. The one is destroying 
religion, teaching children there is no God and urging them to vent 
their infant wrath on His images. Some of these children may in 
the future be citizens of the United States. The other preaches 
reverence for God, the source of all good and happiness. The Soviet 
Government does not deny its purpose to further universal revolu- 
tion and to overthrow existing governments. Its agents display its 
revolutionary banners in the streets of American cities. Yet our 
capitalists, with full knowledge of this hostile move aimed at their 
source of wealth, are aiding Russia with money, machines and brains 
—this to reap the profit of the hour. Their opinion is valued in the 
offices of the Administration ; their influence is great in the selection 
of our rulers. It sounds much like the thirty pieces of silver. This 
sinister commercialism does not escape the notice of the man on the 
street. No wonder the Pope condemns this insane nationalism and 
also the greed, seemingly contradictory, which aids to replace it by 
international communism. To the captious it may savor of dis- 
respect, but only the highest esteem is intended when we say that 
Pius XI has a business head in taking advantage of spiritual move- 
ments and needs in promoting the internationalism of the Kingdom 
of Christ. St. Thérése, the Little Flower, was far removed from 
intercourse with the outside world. Pius XI took advantage of her 
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universal appeal to make her share honors with St. Francis Xavier 
as patroness and protectress of the Missions. He canonized saints 
whose educational activities overstepped national limits. He made 
Doctors of the Church of several whose field was the civilized world 
of their day. He has held up for our veneration the Curé of Ars, 
the model of that great asset of religion, the parish-priest. In all 
of these acts the devotion and esteem of the faithful were, in a way, 
capitalized to aid in the propagation of an idea that transcends 
national boundaries. 

An obstacle to the program of the reigning Pontiff, as it was to 
his predecessors, was the Roman Question. Pius XI took advantage 
of another strong and determined man to sweep aside that obstacle. 
The getting rid of dead wood is a trait of both. The wisdom of the 
Pope is seen in his rejection of the larger territory offered him. As 
long as the independent status of the Holy See and its sovereignty 
was secured, the smallest limits would suffice. Rumor has it that 
Pius is to abolish the suburban sees of Rome, most of them of his- 
torical import only. Whatever lessens efficiency, decreases sim- 
plicity of effort, must go. To the plan there is opposition among 
higher dignitaries who cling to the traditions of a dead past, but 
Pius XI realizes that the Church must adapt itself to modern condi- 
tions. There is really nothing new about this policy, which has 
been the rule for centuries. If nations change their form of govern- 
ment, the Church deals with the new. If souls may be saved, the 
form of government does not interest the Church; but if this salva- 
tion is imperilled, then the task of the Supreme Pontiff is difficult. 
This is exemplified by the present state of affairs in Russia, Mexico 
and Spain, where the outlook seems so dismal. In such difficult 
circumstances the personality of the Pope counts for a great deal— 
a fact that should encourage us, for if any one can succeed in obtain- 
ing favor for the persecuted in those lands, Pius XI is the one. 
Here, however, there is need of holding up his hands. A united 
Catholic Action in these United States would help greatly and is 
much to be desired. The Jews here influence foreign policy and 
legislation ; so, too, do our separated brethren of Masonic bent. But 
there is no unity of action among our Catholics. For many their 
dream of codperation is listening to the oratorical flattery of some 
politicians at a Communion breakfast. How many of us clergy have 
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stressed the Pope’s intention for the prayers after Mass in relief 
of the situation in Russia? If we did, they might be better recited 
in most churches. 

All are amazed at the labors of Pius XI. The physical strain of 
receiving the thousands of pilgrims during the Jubilee, the many ad- 
dresses given in obedience to the command, “‘Pasce oves meas,” the 
extraordinary demands superimposed on the routine of church ad- 
ministration, the solicitude for all the churches—these would tax the 
physical energies of a much younger man. Here is a lesson for us. 
Many of us listen to the siren voices of flatterers, of well-wishers, 
telling us we work too hard and need a vacation. Too many of us 
believe it. Pius XI has not had a vacation in ten years. His be- 
loved Alps are a memory. The walls of the Vatican City limit his 
daily walk. His program to make Christ the King known and felt 
makes the world’s horizon his. Every land demands and receives 
his attention; no soul must be endangered because he does not act. 
Strenuous work is the price of his program. That this work and 
its reasons be brought to the intimate knowledge of our people is 
our task. They should not be obliged to glean their knowledge from 
a secular press alone. We pray better when we know why we pray. 
The “intention of the Holy Father” may be amplified. The result 
will be love and the codperation that goes with love. Especially in 
our schools the personality and activities of the Supreme Pontiff 
should be emphasized. Thus we prepare the coming generation to 
face the difficulties of the future, dangers unknown to us, but all 
capable of their solution in the doctrine of Pius XI: “The peace of 
Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.” 








THE MYSTICAL SENSE IN PREACHING 
By THe Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 

The First Form of the Homily has been variously styled by 
Catholic writers. Some call it the First Form, others the Fourth. 
But a still deeper cleavage is found in the different estimates both of 
its desirability and of its proper handling by the preacher. 

What we shall style it matters very little. The question of its 
desirability is much more important, and has already been discussed 
with some fullness in our last paper. We may now consider the 
question of its proper handling, and principally the question of the 
Scriptural “‘sense” in which the text may best be treated. “It is the 
simplest in form; the most difficult in getting up. The preacher’s 
task is to clear away the obscurity which it has pleased the Holy 
Spirit to cast as a veil of mystery over the written word, so that it is 
a hidden word. The writings of the Fathers are the Gospel un- 
veiled; hence one has to study profoundly the various senses at- 
tached to the letter, and weigh the gist of conflicting senses or inter- 
pretations. This will prove always a laborious and not always a 
profitable task.” This is the view of Father Conway, O.P., in his 
“Principles of Sacred Eloquence” (p. 47). The mystical or spiritual 
sense as distinguished from the literal is the point now at issue. 

Distinctly against the opinion of Father Conway is that of Bishop 
Bonomelli: “In explaining the books of Scripture we should make 
every endeavor to ascertain the true and precise sense which the 
Holy Ghost intends to convey to us, for this and this alone is the 
word of God. Other senses, which may be derived from passages 
of the Bible, we respect and receive with reverence, but our duty 
and our chief and direct aim should be to get at the true and literal 
sense, since only then are we really giving an explanation of the 
Sacred Scriptures.” He accordingly declares that in his volumes 
of Homilies he gives “an elucidation of the true and literal text of 
the Gospels and Epistles.”” He forthwith adds: “It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that I shall strive as best I can to make the moral appli- 
cations, so necessary for the people, and they will be solidly grounded 
on the literal sense of the text. I shall say nothing or very little 
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of the mystical sense, for the reason that an occasion to do so will 
rarely present itself, and if it should it is not always easy to make 
the sense clear or to deduce from it any profitable lesson” (Author’s 
Preface to Volume I, “New Series of Homilies for the Whole 
Year,” pp. 8, 9). 

In the Third Dialogue of Fénelon’s “Dialogues on Pulpit Elo- 
quence,” one of the characters (“C’’) asks if a person is necessarily 
obliged always to explain each text as the Fathers have expounded 
it: “It seems to me that frequently one of them gives a spiritual 
sense and another a sense entirely different. Which is to be chosen? 
For if all are to be stated, he (the preacher) will never have done.” 
The principal speaker (“A”) replies: “When it is said that the 
Scripture must always be expounded in conformity to the doctrine 
of the Fathers, what is referred to is their constant and uniform 
doctrine. They often give ‘pious meanings’ which are not literal, 
nor founded on the doctrine of prophetical forecasts or the mysteries 
of the Faith. They are, in fact, arbitrary; and therefore there is 
no obligation to follow them, since in these points they do not follow 
each other. But in those passages in which they express the senti- 
ment of the Church on some doctrine of the Faith or on the prin- 
ciples of conduct, it is not permissible to explain the Scripture in a 
sense contrary to their doctrine. This is how their authority is to be 
recognized” (Eales tr., pp. 147, 148). 

Bishop Bonomelli is very sparing in quoting the Fathers, “because 
this is a luxury of the erudite, as easy to avail oneself of as it is try- 
ing to an audience, especially if their words are quoted at length. 
Still, I wish to state most explicitly that there will not be a single 
sentence of Scripture elucidated by me in the course of the homilies 
that will not conform entirely to the sense of the Fathers, although 
I do not cite their words, which, after all, would be an easy matter.” 

The priest who will undertake the First Form of Homily has the 
advantage of easy access to the many volumes of Bishop Bonomelli 
translated into English by Bishop Byrne. The original, we may take 
for granted, is in full accord with the teaching of the Fathers. The 
English rendering is spirited and attractive. For ordinary occasions 
these homilies are helpful, since their lengthiness permits editorial 
shortening by the priest of today, who may not reasonably detain his 
congregation for anything like a long discourse. But the difficulty 
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indicated by Father Conway would seem to be needlessly magnified 
in the words: “Hence one has to study profoundly the various senses 
attached to the letter, and weigh the gist of conflicting senses or 
interpretations. This will prove always a laborious and not always 
a profitable task.” Fénelon, by the way, thinks that the preacher 
should not seek for any particularly recondite meaning in the Sacred 
Text: “With what bad grace does a man desire to show himself 
inventive and ingenious, when he ought to speak with all gravity 
and with reverent regard to the authority of the Holy Spirit, whose 
words he borrows!” 
il 

In all that has been thus far said we are thinking of the present 
time with its own various and peculiar difficulties, and are not at all 
reflecting adversely on either certain customs of the Fathers or on 
those of their commentators and far-off imitators in medieval or 
modern times, in this matter of mystical interpretations of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Indeed, Father Pope thinks that the spiritual or mys- 
tical sense of Holy Writ is “too much neglected nowadays, yet in it 
lies the real power and efficacy of the Bible.”” He notes “St. Bona- 
venture’s beautiful words: ‘Beneath the rind of the open letter lies 
hidden a mystical and profound meaning; and this for the confound- 
ing of our pride, so that by these supreme depths lying hidden 
beneath the lowliness of the letter both the proud may be humbled, 
the unclean repelled, the unjust turned away, and the negligent 
aroused to an understanding of the mysteries. And since they that 
listen to this teaching are not of one class but of every class—for 
indeed all who would be saved must know something of this teach- 
ing—it therefore hath a manifold understanding that so it may 
take captive every understanding and at the same time adapt itself 
to every understanding, may exceed all understanding, and yet may 
enlighten and alike enkindle by its varied ray every understanding 
that diligently applies itself to it’ (Breviloquium, Proem. 5).” Thus, 
Father Pope vindicates his view that the mystical sense is too much 
neglected in our times (“The Catholic Student’s ‘Aids’ to the Bible,” 
pp. 71-2). 

There can be no question that the mystical, spiritual, or typical 
sense has the authority of Sacred Scripture itself. In the Epistle to 
the Galatians, St. Paul indicates at some length (iv. 22-31) the 
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mystical sense hidden in the husk of the narratives in Genesis con- 
cerning Isaac and Ismael. He declares that Adam “‘is a figure of 
him who was to come” (Rom., v. 14), and again develops the 
mystical sense of Adam (1 Cor., xv. 45, 47). The figurative sense 
is found again in the same Epistle: ““Now these things were done 
in a figure of us” (x. 6), and, ““Now these things happened to them 
in figure” (x. 11). In the Epistle to the Hebrews he comments on 
the narrative of Melchisedech, quotes Psalm cix. 4, and continues 
the application of the figure (Heb., vii). A very interesting illus- 
tration is found in his application of the command (Deut., xxv. 4): 
“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out thy corn on the 
floor.” Twice does St. Paul apply that Mosaic direction to the 
service of the altar (1 Cor., ix. 9; 1 Tim., v. 18). 


We face a practical difficulty, however, in attempting to define 
clearly the just or desirable limitations which preachers ought to 
put on their more or less ingenious interpretations. In his “Medi- 
eval Preachers and Medizval Preaching,” Neale seems to offer 
a good apology for the medizval homilists, admitting that some 
later writers “did indeed overstep all possible bounds of moderation. 
For example, however true may be the doctrine that the Clergy are 
to teach and the laity to learn, that there is an ecclesia discens as 
well as an ecclesia docens, one can scarcely forbear a smile when the 
statement of this truth is concluded with a—‘for it is written: 
The oxen were ploughing, and the asses feeding beside them.’ 
There was much truth, at least as regards the seventeenth century, in 
the words of the great preacher, Vieyra, who, though he flourished 
then, may fairly be considered the last of the medizval divines: 


“But do not the preachers of this day preach the Gospel and 
Holy Scriptures? Then, how can they be said not to preach the 
Word of God? Here is the evil. They preach the words of God, 
but they do not preach the Word of God. The words of God, 
preached in the sense in which God spake them, are the Word of 
God; but preached in the sense to which we choose to twist them, 
are not the Word of God, and maybe the word of the devil. Tell 
me, preachers, these useless interpretations which you so often 
bring forward, these meanings which to you appear so clever— 
is this the sense in which God spoke? Is this the sense in which 
the Fathers of the Church understood? Is this the plain gram- 
matical meaning of the words? ” 
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Neale comments hereupon that Vieyra admitted the fault in him- 
self which he here laments in other preachers. He adds: 

“S. Jerome had, indeed, given the same warning long before. 
‘They disdain to know,’ said he, ‘what the Prophets or the Apostles 
meant ; but bring forward inadequate quotations in support of their 
own meaning, and wrest Scripture, repugnant though it be, to 
their private convenience.’ In like manner S. Charles Borromeo 
advises the preacher not to invent new and contorted allegories, 
but to be content with those already taught by the Fathers, and 
above all things, to avoid the ingenious fancies of Origen” 
(op. cit., Xxxi-ii). 

It is not easy to draw the line between useful and useless allego- 
rizing. On the whole, Neale utters a generous opinion: “Medizval 
preachers, indeed, knew perfectly well that such interpretations are 
powerful engines, as all sermons ought to be. They knew with how 
much force such a text as, ‘But when the morning was now come, 
Jesus stood on the shore,’ speaks to the heart, when the morning 
is interpreted of the Resurrection, and the shore of the harbor of 
everlasting rest after the waves of this troublesome world; they 
knew what beauty is thrown around the verse, ‘With my staff I 
passed over this Jordan, and now I am become two bands,’ when 
the Cross, and the River of Death, and the preserved Angels, and 
restored Man, are typified by it. And if in any instance medizeval 
preaching pushed these interpretations to extravagance, it is surely 
better that we should see Christ everywhere, with Cocceius, than 
that we should see Him nowhere, with Grotius’” (pp. xxxili-iv). 
Neale continues to discuss mystical interpretation for several pages 
worthy of careful reading by moderns and throwing good light on 
our present question. Similarly, Baring-Gould applauds certain 
mystical uses of Scripture by the preachers of the post-medizval 
centuries (Introduction, “Post-Medizval Preachers,” pp. 35-42). 
Inter alia, ke says: 

“Commentators on Scripture, such as Scott and Henry, really 
fill pages and volumes with the most deplorable twaddle, and 
exhibit conclusively their utter incapacity for commentating on 
any single passage of Scripture. Not only are their comprehen- 
sions too dull to grasp the moral lessons in the least below the 
surface, but they entirely ignore the mystical signification of the 
events recorded in the Sacred Writings. To the Medizval divines 
and those who followed their steps, every word of Scripture had 
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its value; indeed, the very number, singular or plural, of a sub- 
stantive was with them fraught with significance.” 


He takes one instance of Stella, a Franciscan, commenting on 
St. John, xiv. 23, quotes liberally, and then says: “Compare with 
this suggestive passage the only remark made on the text in D’Oyly 
and Mant. . . . The observation of Stella is suggestive, that in 
D’Oyly and Mant is decidedly the reverse.” 


Ii 

It ought to be obvious that the present paper is not venturing to 
assail the mystical manner of interpretation illustrated by power- 
ful minds and loving hearts. The two Anglicans whom I have 
quoted appear almost to echo the words of St. Bonaventure which 
were quoted above. These words are beautiful, reverent, instruc- 
tive, replete with the unction of knowledge and holiness. Happy 
is the man who can profit practically by the lesson they inculcate. 
On the other hand, it might well seem that, in addition to the 
danger of exaggerated symbolisms or interpretations, there is the 
practical difficulty we must face in our own day of rush and worry. 
Nowadays, the priest has hardly the leisure to study the mystical 
senses of Holy Writ, while endeavoring not to lose sight of the 
literal or historical meaning. Still less time, apparently, have our 
congregations to give to anything but the simplest explanation of 
the literal sense plus the moral application. 








THE PASSION OF CHRIST AS A MOTIVE OF 
PERFECT CONTRITION 


By Francis J. Connett, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


In THe HoMILeTIC AND PAsTORAL REvIEW for November, 1931 
(p. 181), a correspondent who signs himself “Sacerdos” asks 
whether sorrow for sin based on the realization that human trans- 
gressions caused the sufferings and death of Our Saviour constitutes 
perfect contrition. The query was occasioned by a statement in the 
Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary (under the caption “Contrition, 
Act of”) to the effect that the consideration of the Passion of Christ 
suffering for our sins embodies a self-regarding motive, and con- 
sequently begets only imperfect contrition (or attrition, as it is 
called in theological language). Both “Sacerdos” and Father Woy- 
wod, who answers the question, take exception to this statement of 
the Dictionary, and agree that contrition arising from the contem- 
plation of the bitter sufferings endured by the Word Incarnate in 
atonement for the sins of mankind is to be regarded as perfect con- 
trition. Furthermore, they contend, the thought of the Sacred 
Passion, being something tangible and concrete, provides a more 
effective inspiration to perfect contrition than does the more abstract 
concept of the infinite goodness of the Divine Nature. 

The subject with which the question of “Sacerdos” is concerned is 
of supreme importance in its practical bearing on the work of the 
sacred ministry, because the priest is frequently called on to suggest 
motives of contrition, in pulpit and confessional and especially at 
the bedside of the dying. It is vital, therefore, that he be prepared to 
propose motives that are most effective, not only psychologically but 
also theologically. Since, therefore, the subject of the Passion as a 
motive of perfect contrition is usually given only scant attention in 
our theological text-books, and since an adequate solution of the 
questions involved requires the analysis and the application of a con- 
siderable number of dogmatic principles, the Editors of the 
HomILetic have graciously permitted me to present my views on 
the matter in the form of a complete article. 

We must begin with an exact notion of what essentially consti- 
tutes perfect contrition. The medieval Scholastics based the dis- 
tinction between perfect and imperfect contrition on the difference in 
the efficacy of the two types of sorrow rather than on the diversity 
of the motives from which they proceeded. In other words, by per- 
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fect contrition (or simply contrition) the theologians of the thir- 
teenth century generally meant that kind of supernatural repentance 
which is sufficient to justify the sinner outside of the tribunal of 
Penance, and by imperfect contrition (or attrition) they signified 
that sorrow which is of itself incapable of procuring justification 
but (at least according to a number of Scholastics) suffices to ob- 
tain the infusion of sanctifying grace for the sinner when combined 
with sacramental absolution. Hence arose the Scholastic dictum 
that by the Sacrament of Penance one who is only attrite is made 
contrite—Attriius per absolutionem fit contritus (Galtier, De Paeni- 
tentia, n. 57; Pesch, De Sacramentis, II, n. 170). 

Retaining the Scholastic basis of distinction, the Council of Trent 
described perfect contrition as that which reconciles man with God 
before the actual reception of the Sacrament of Penance (though 
not without its desire), and attrition as that which of itself cannot 
bring the sinner to justification, though it disposes him to receive the 
grace of God in the Sacrament. The Council did indeed take a step 
towards establishing the essential intrinsic distinction between the 
two types of contrition by declaring that the former is sometimes 
perfected by charity and the latter is commonly conceived from the 
consideration of the heinousness of sin or from fear of hell and of 
punishments (Denzinger, Enchiridion, n. 898). 

By employing the guarded statements that justifying contrition is 
sometimes perfected by charity, and that attrition is commonly con- 
ceived from the consideration of the baseness of sin or from fear of 
punishment, the Fathers of the Council showed that they had no in- 
tention of settling the controversies which were then being waged in 
Catholic theological schools, and which continued for many years 
after the Council of Trent, as to what precisely are the essential re- 
quirements, from the standpoint of the motive, for the two types of 
contrition. As to the motive of perfect contrition, the views ranged 
from the benign opinion that, besides charity, any other virtue that 
tends to render to God what is His due (¢.g., religion, obedience, 
gratitude) can beget justifying contrition, to the rigorous teaching 
that the only contrition capable of justifying extra-sacramentally is 
that which is actuated by an intense ardor of charity (Pesch, De 
Sacramentis, II, nn. 135-137). Concurrently, a controversy was 
going on as to the requisites for attrition capable of procuring the 
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remission of sin in the Sacrament of Penance. Some theologians 
contended that even this sorrow must be motivated by a certain 
measure of love for God, while others insisted that any supernatural 
motive whatsoever, if it induces detestation of all past mortal sins 
and purpose of amendment in future, suffices to constitute attrition 
(Galtier, De Penitentia, nn. 386-387). 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries witnessed a crystalliza- 
tion of theological thought relative to these questions, so that at the 
present day it is the practically unanimous teaching of theologians 
that perfect contrition is only that which is motivated by divine 
charity, though it matters not essentially how remiss the fervor of 
the act may be. Likewise, it is the most common view that imperfect 
contrition sufficient for the valid and fruitful reception of Penance 
can be based on any supernatural motive inferior to divine charity. 

In this connection it should be noted that the article in the Ency- 
clopedic Dictionary cited by “Sacerdos” distinguishes as the two 
types of contrition that which is prompted by the pure love of God 
and that which proceeds from a self-regarding motive. Thus, the 
impression is given that every species of attrition is self-regarding. 
This is incorrect. There are many motives which are not self-re- 
garding but are inferior to divine charity, and which consequently 
beget only imperfect contrition—for example, the heinousness of sin 
in the light of faith, the injustice done to the Almighty by sin.” 

We can, therefore, nowadays accept as a formal definition of per- 
fect contrition, “that which is motivated by divine charity.” But 
again we find ourselves in the midst of a theological discussion. For, 
while all agree that an act of divine charity must have for its formal 
object or motivating principle the goodness of God made known 
through revelation, there has been no little controversy as to what 
precisely is embraced by the goodness of God. Some believe that 
only the divine goodness in its entirety, including the essence of God, 
His attributes, and the three Divine Persons, can constitute ade- 
quately the motive of an act of divine charity (cfr. Salmanticenses, 
De Caritate, Disp. II, dub. 2, n. 14). Others, more lenient, teach 
that any perfection of the Godhead, considered as a bonum divinum 
infinitum, supplies a valid motive for an act of this eminent virtue 


1In justice to the compilers of the Dictionary, I wish to state that the article 
immediately preceding the one we are discussing presents a correct and adequate 
definition of the two types of contrition. 
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(cfr. St. Alphonsus, Theol. Moralis, II, n. 24; Pesch, De Virtutibus 
Theol., nn. 553 sq.). A very practical advantage of this second 
view—which enjoys a considerable degree of probability, both in- 
trinsic and extrinsic—is that it leads to the conclusion that divine 
charity and perfect contrition can be based on the mercy and be- 
nignity of God in His dealings with mankind. As is evident, the 
consideration of the divine goodness in our behalf offers a more 
potent incentive to love God than does the more abstract and de- 
tached concept of the divine goodness in the fullness of the Godhead. 

Two points, however, on which theologians commonly agree, must 
here be emphasized. First, only the divine nature or some attribute 
intrinsically pertaining to that nature can constitute the fundamental 
motive of charity. For, charity is a theological virtue, and as such 
must have for its formal object some perfection intrinsic to the 
Divinity. Second, even in the supposition that the goodness of God 
towards mankind can be made the motive of charity (in accordance 
with the second view mentioned in the preceding paragraph), this 
goodness must be loved for its own sake, and not because of its 
beneficent manifestations towards the human race. For charity is the 
love of benevolence which tends to its object because of its own 
goodness, and is thus essentially differentiated from the love of con- 
cupiscence, which is motivated to love its object because of the ad- 
vantages accruing from that object to the one who loves. 

From these general principles the particular question with which 
we are concerned can be resolved to this: does the goodness mani- 
fested by Our Divine Saviour in suffering for us provide a sufficient 
motive for an act of divine charity, and consequently for an act of 
perfect contrition? Two objections to an affirmative answer can be 
adduced. The first is the one noted by the Dictionary—namely, that 
by viewing Our Lord’s sufferings as endured for us, we render our 
love self-regarding and thus exclude the element of benevolence 
which is essential to charity. I do not think, however, that this ob- 
jection offers a very grave difficulty, because, as was said above, we 
can motivate our love on the benignity of our suffering Saviour as 
goodness in Him, rather than on the benefits we have received from 
the Passion; and thus we can make our love benevolent. Father 
Woywod in his answer to “Sacerdos” gives an excellent summary of 
this process of thought and of affection. 
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The second and more serious objection is this: the sufferings of 
Christ intrinsically pertained to the created order, inasmuch as they 
were made up of actions and passions (actiones et passiones) of His 
human nature. Now, since only the divine nature or its attributes 
can constitute a sufficient motive for an act of divine charity, sorrow 
for sin that is elicited from the contemplation of Our Redeemer’s 
Passion cannot be accounted perfect contrition. 

It might be retorted that the Sacred Passion, though endured by 
the human nature of Our Lord, was nevertheless divine because it 
was the suffering of a Divine Person. But I do not think that this 
will solve the difficulty. It must always be remembered that the 
Incarnation was the assumption of a human nature by a divine 
Person only, and not by the Divine Nature. Hence, while the human 
actions and passions of Christ were of infinite moral value because 
of the dignity of the divine personality from which they proceeded 
or with which they terminated as their principium quod, yet they re- 
mained physically finite and created entities because their principium 
quo was a created nature. Now, as was stated above, only the good- 
ness of the divine nature or of one of its attributes can constitute the 
motive of divine charity. In other words, for divine charity we 
must love God because of some divine perfection. Accordingly, the 
sufferings of Our Lord, although the actiones et passiones of a 
Divine Person, would not seem of themselves to furnish a sufficient 
basis for an act of perfect contrition. 

We are too prone to regard the Incarnation as a blending of the 
divine and human natures, and consequently to laok on Christ’s 
humanity with its qualities and actions as being intrinsically deified. 
Against this tendency the brilliant German scholar, Dr. Karl Adam, 
recently wrote: “The mystery of the Incarnation does not neces- 
sarily entail any communication of the divine nature or attributes to 
the humanity of Christ. On the contrary, that humanity persists, 
even after its union with the Word of God, in its specifically human 
quality. The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, the Word of 
God, contributes nothing to the human nature that implies any en- 
richment of the human nature as such. What is contributed is 
simply the Person” (“Christ Our Brother,” p. 60). 

I have no intention of discountenancing the practice so commonly 
employed by preachers, ascetic. writers, confessors, and even the 
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Church herself, of proposing the thought of Our Saviour’s suffer- 
ings as an incentive to repentance. For, in the first place, the con- 
sideration of the Passion, even though it be viewed from the stand- 
point of Christ’s human nature and from the self-regarding aspect 
of the benefits it has procured for us, is a sufficient basis for attri- 
tion, since it can induce the will to withdraw its affection from sin 
from a motive known through faith. Hence, confessors and preach- 
ers who urge the recollection of the Passion on those whom they are 
disposing for the Sacrament of Penance have no reason to doubt 
but that they are providing a motive for contrition that will suffice 
for justification, at least in conjunction with sacramental absolution. 
Secondly, repentance aroused by the consideration of the sufferings 
of the Word Incarnate, even though not in itself perfect contrition, 
is a very potent and proximate means to perfect contrition, since the 
thought of the bruised and bleeding Body of Our Saviour leads 
naturally and easily to the appreciation of the divine goodness that 
used Christ’s humanity as an instrument for the accomplishment of 
man’s redemption (St. Thomas, Summa Theol., III, Q. xlviii, art. 
6). Thus, by the consideration of the Passion as a created mani- 
festation of the infinite divine goodness, one is readily disposed to 
love that divine goodness for its own sake and to detest sin as op- 
posed to it. 

A parallel case of the efficacy of the humanity of Christ to lead us 
to the knowledge and to the love of the Divinity is afforded in the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. If our cult terminated with the love 
of Our Lord’s human soul for mankind, we should not be practising 
this devotion in its integrity and according to the mind of the Cath- 
olic Church. This point is well stated by Hervé in his recent Man- 
uale Theologie Dogmatice (Il, n. 418): “We contend that in the 
Sacred Heart are worshipped both the love of Christ as man and 
the uncreated love of the Word. It is true that the heart directly 
and immediately symbolizes only human love; but since the created 
love in the order of causality proceeds from and is moved by the 
uncreated love that urged the Son of God to descend to earth for 
our redemption, the Heart of Christ through the medium of human 
love recalls to our mind the uncreated love also. Therefore, in the 
devotion of the Sacred Heart both loves must be recognized and 
worshipped.” 
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But do not Catholics, in thinking of Christ, always include in 
their concept the divine as well as the human nature, so that in griev- 
ing for sin as the cause of the Sacred Passion they implicitly base 
their contrition on the injury done to the divine as well as to the 
human goodness of the Saviour? This is a psychological problem to 
which it would be impossible to give an unqualified and apodictic 
answer. Certainly, in thought and in worship Catholics do not 
separate the divine personality of the Word from the humanity of 
Christ, as Pius VI declared against the Jansenistic Synod of Pistoia, 
which aimed to discredit the devotion of the Sacred Heart (Denzin- 
ger, Enchiridion, n. 1563). Our question, however, is whether the 
divine nature is included by the faithful in their concept of Jesus 
Christ. Moreover, we are here concerned with things that can be 
predicated of Our Lord in His human nature only—sufferings and 
death—and which therefore do not so readily suggest the divine na- 
ture as do those attributes (such as love and mercy) that can be pre- 
dicated formally of Christ in both His human and His divine nature. 
I am of the opinion, therefore, that contrition inspired by the con- 
templation of the Passion will not include the detestation of sin as 
an offense against the infinite goodness of God unless this divine 
attribute is expressly submitted to the will by the intellect. 

The practical solution of the question is that we priests, in ser- 
mons and exhortations concerning Our Saviour’s sufferings in atone- 
ment for sin, should fill out the chain of thought and of affection 
necessary to inspire our hearers with motives for perfect contrition. 
In other words, we should not fail to emphasize the truth that the 
divine goodness is manifested in a wondrous manner and measure 
by the Passion of Jesus Christ, inasmuch as the infinite, uncreated 
goodness of God decreed from all eternity to send the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity to earth to be a victim of expiation for the 
sins of men. This aspect of the Sacred Passion will have that 
tangible and concrete appeal which “Sacerdos” and Father Woywod 
so justly recommend in motives for sorrow; moreover, it will fur- 
nish an easy and natural transition from the attractiveness of 
Christ’s humanity to the goodness of His divinity—a transition 
which Our Lord Himself suggested to Nicodemus when He uttered 
the sublime truth: “God so loved the world as to give His only 
begotten Son” (John, iii. 16). 














PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


Vill. The African Angelus 


The Angelus seems to be one of the very few Catholic practices 
that has really struck the minds of non-Catholics. Perhaps Millet’s 
picture helped towards that, just as perhaps the sentimental song 
and novel helped to make rosaries vaguely familiar. But I think 
that there is something intrinsically “emotional” in that bell, which 
sounds clear and high from a Catholic campanile either through the 
hush of the foreign countryside or over the hubbub of the streets. 
Anyhow they are always making songs about it. 

Nor can I forget arriving late one night in a small Arab town, 
where there was a French garrison. I had struck an unlucky night: 
it was July 14th; everyone was drunk, and the immorality of the 
place stared you in the face and the row lasted till dawn. Then for 
a brief time there was silence; the air was so sweet and fresh that 
I did not want to go to sleep; and in the freshness, where I could 
see but white walls, palm-trees and a minaret, the Angelus rang out. 

But far more deeply did the Angelus move me one very early 
morning in a little settlement among the Natal mountains. It was a 
noviciate for native Sisters and I was staying in the priest’s house 
hard by. The whole scene was a tumbled world of ravines, square- 
topped mountain crests, knife-edged ridges; all the lower hills were 
velvety with infinite distances of mealie fields, the higher ones bare 
save for small shrubs. The valleys were so full of cloud, though 
the sky was unfathomable blue, that you seemed to be floating in a 
totally detached world. The little black nuns had risen from their 
mats in their dormitory, and went padding barefoot into the chapel 
where soon I was to say Mass. And in this Zulu world the message 
went floating forth that the Word had been made Flesh. Such a 
message to communicate to the whole of that native Africa! Such 
a thing to tell these men and women with minds, you would have 
thought, quite impenetrable to European ken! Yet it had been told; 
and here were these little nuns responding to it with the whole of 
their hearts; and their elder sisters already professed and out in 
the Zulu world—teaching, cooking, padding about so quietly and 
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serenely among the tubby black babies and the sick women with be- 
wildered eyes. And, along with that, I could not but think for a 
moment of the native Communist paper (financed by whom?) that 
I had read in which Christ was described as a European: “He 
worked for Europeans; he never came to Africa; what has he done 
for you? Have nothing to do with him!” But I preferred just 
then to think that these little nuns and the swarms of children I 
was to see later on, and the grim young men, and even the shrivelled 
grandparents, some of them, were accepting Christ, making friends 
with Him, praying to Him, and all with Zulu minds, in their own 
mysterious way, yet quite willing to alter their lives because of Him. 

It seemed to me then that the only people who can be trusted, 
so to say, to deal at close quarters with our Lord’s Humanity are 
Catholics. Look at the two books which really stirred opinion, 
each in its period, very deeply. (I do not allude to Renan, because 
his “Vie de Jésus” was full of base and insincere qualities.) One 
was “Ecce Homo,” the other “In the Days of His Flesh.” Each 
of these most earnestly tried to realize what Our Lord was like as 
He moved about this earth; and each of the authors, being quite dis- 
possessed of a true belief in His Divinity, made what was in reality 
an impossible picture of His human life. 

It seems certain that, only when based upon the rock of the total 
dogma, may we dare to descend quite fearlessly into those mysteries 
of Christ’s brotherhood with ourselves; only then, if I may repeat 
what possibly I said earlier in this series, may we indeed profit by 
and use our privilege. We can fearlessly narrate to listeners that 
which He was as man, and they love to listen. They hear Our 
Lord’s life fragmentarily, as divided up into our Sunday Gospels, 
and not as a whole “life,” lived out as ours are. And some of it 
they hardly hear at all; and on much of it we very seldom comment. 
I would like to feel sure that somehow or other, whatever else be 
preached or taught in our parish churches, somehow it were made 
certain that no Catholic went away in any one year without having 
been helped to picture, with extreme simplicity yet vividness and 
absolutely without rhetorical amplification and even more completely 
without imaginative embroideries and with very little (if any) ex- 
hortation, the life of Jesus Christ, Our Lord. 

To go with conscious abruptness to the opposite extreme, men 
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will sometimes (very shyly, and in the cases I refer to quite sincerely 
and without priggishness) say to one that in our sermons they feel 
“intellectually starved.” We usually revolt indignantly against that, 
and say that they don’t come to church to have their intelligences 
tickled but to learn Catholic doctrine. “Yes,” they say, “but to 
begin with you must allow for quite a third of the sermons being 
composed of appeals for money.” And I fear they are quite right: 
even when preaching a charity sermon for a cause in which I am in 
no way personally concerned, I have to surmount not only the in- 
stinctive all-but invincible loathing for talking about money, but the 
consciousness that the laity are harassed to death by that subject, 
and that I am also wasting so much Christian time! “You must 
then allow some minutes for reading out the notices: and again, 
how often what follows is either controversy that doesn’t really 
interest us much (for who wants to become a Protestant or an 
agnostic man of science or what not?), useful as such sermons are 
for us now and then; and again, a strongish dose of denunciation 
(e.g., of the profanation of Sunday, the immorality of the stage, 
indecent fashions), while what we do so want is to be helped to 
understand our religion as fully at least as we understand anything 
else, an understanding which never is achieved by the mere repetition 
of cathechism-formulas, nor at all by erudite disquisitions in the 
scholastic dialect, but by an explanation in our own language, ex- 
hibiting a perception of where our laymen’s difficulties or obscurities 
really are, and true sympathy with all that non-Catholic yet sincere 
misunderstanding which leads men to differ from us, and which is 
so far more dangerous to us than direct and ill-natured attacks.” 
The request is reasonable, and therefore human. Our Lord, who 
never talked any “dialect” other than what His hearers themselves 
used, yet was willing to talk with the more as well as with the less 
educated. 

England is less happy than America in the matter of those maga- 
zines which feed the Catholic intelligence—feed it substantially, yet 
pleasantly. Only quite recently have we started an ecclesiastical 
magazine at all up to the standard of those which American priests 
can use; and we have no magazines quite of the sort that I should 
like for the educated layman. What caused me real anxiety in 
Australia, and does so here in Africa, is to observe the almost com- 
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plete lack of magazines of that sort dealing even with secular sub- 
jects—I don’t mean Catholic magazines, but any. This endangers 
the very existence of a decently cultivated intelligence, and is apt to 
cause either despondency and degeneration among those who could 
use such literature and would like to, or a regular disaffection in 
regard to their country and a seeking for intellectual or artistic 
food in other lands. Spiritualizing that, I would urge that unless 
we try hard, at least at times, to provide in our sermons something 
that a man can get his mental teeth into, palatably served up to him, 
he will certainly travel elsewhere for his food; and the United States 
is most assuredly full of splendid publications that he will be able to 
enjoy—only, they are not Catholic. Hence, if I have written these 
lines, I have done so exactly as much out of sympathy for one ele- 
ment in humanity as when I was speaking of those simple narratives 
of the life of Our Lord. 


Apart from the possibility (which I think real) of our often 
underrating the lay religious intelligence, perhaps the Incarnation 
itself has infused into our nature, when baptized, a sort of aptitude 
for the Christian mysteries and a sort of power of assimilating what 
“rhymes” with the dogmas of our Faith, in view of which we need 
not fear to preach simply, indeed, yet deeply. However this may be, 
it remains that nowhere save in Catholic pulpits is the Incarnation 
anywhere being preached. In vain does the Angelus now ring from 
so many non-Catholic church-towers—well, please God, not wholly 
in vain, for grace attends upon good will—if, as I fear, the doctrine 
preached inside is all too often perfectly confused and even infected 
with that modernism which Anglicans, for example, are so very slow 
even to suspect within themselves. But somehow, somehow, we 
must get our message across. It cannot be done by the ringing of a 
bell, however melodious or pathetic; it must be brought out of our 
churches in ways that each must settle for himself. And when all 
is said and done, much may be achieved by all those who do say 
and not merely listen to the Angelus, saying it with a “great heart,” 
and wishing intensely that the Message may find its way into 
innumerable souls. 

















































THE CULTURAL CRISIS IN EUROPE 


By Dr. Heinrich Getzeny 


II. Social Distress and the Cultural Crisis 

While the intellectual and political commotions of today involve 
manifold obstacles and difficulties for Christian life and thought in 
Europe, the greatest dangers arise from the social miseries of the 
present time. The World War has profoundly altered—nay revolu- 
tionized—the economic conditions of Europe, especially in the Cen- 
tral European countries. The middle classes have to a large extent 
been destroyed. An ever increasing number of those who earlier 
lived in assured circumstances have as a result of the economic 
collapse been reduced to dire poverty. Unemployment has plunged 
into misery whole provinces and sections of the people. For tens 
of thousands of youth and fathers of families this enforced idleness 
has proved especially disastrous. Denied employment, they have 
become victims of moody despair, and for them life has lost all 
meaning. Because of the economic stringencies, the social contrasts 
have become accentuated everywhere and have inclined the em- 
bittered populace to radical thoughts. Thrown into despair, the 
proletariate are thus a ready prey for communistic agitators, whose 
proselytism becomes all the more menacing according to the pro- 
pinquity of the people to Russia and its many-sided propaganda. 

From its base in Russia, where it holds all power in its hands, 
Bolshevism is preparing deliberately for a world revolution. It is 
the determined and outspoken enemy of Christianity, and indeed of 
all religion. In fact, it is not only a political system but likewise a 
creed, as Waldemar Gurian has recently shown in his excellent work 
on the subject.t_ Bolshevism marks the culmination of the evolution 
initiated by the secularization movement of the sixteenth century, 
since which time the efforts of man have been more and more con- 
centrated on the perfection of this life. The second step in the 
evolution was the epochal event of the French Revolution in which 
we find the entirely new idea that man must carve out his destiny 
with his own hands along rational lines. This process reached its 
completion in the rationalism of profane science and of capitalistic 


1 Published by Herder and Co., Freiburg in Breisgau. 
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political economy, both of which took as their goal the provision for 
the masses with the help of rational production on the basis of tech- 
nical discoveries.? Religion was banished into private life and 
robbed of its influence on society and the public. Bolshevism un- 
fortunately draws the final conclusions from this conception of life 
inherited from the secularized capitalistic era. 

At the basis of Bolshevism lies a belief in a monstrous Utopia— 
a conviction of the possibility of transforming the masses into a 
single gigantic production machine under a strictly rational and 
central control, the individual being merely a cog in the machine. 
This strictly prosaic organization tolerates no hidden, myste- 
rious factors, but demands the clear establishment of facts. Here 
everything is normalized and systematized, personality is absorbed 
in function, and man is reduced to an abstraction. Not man but 
the machine rules. As we see, hereby one of the roots of the Chris- 
tian Faith is destroyed—the human soul with its individual and 
irreplaceable importance. The past is no longer of importance, but 
only the living present. As forgetfulness is a fundamental condi- 
tion of this existence, the second essential feature of Christianity— 
the importance of history in relation to the salvation of mankind— 
is eliminated. Finally, human existence under this system loses all 
its meaning except as the economic provision for the fullest satis fac- 
tion of the manifold needs of the masses. The intellect remains 
only as the means for the systematic satisfaction of these vital needs 
within a normalized and systematized society. Consequently, all the 
supernatural and spiritual conceptions of human life asserted by 
Christianity are thrown into the discard. 


For the reasons just outlined Bolshevism must see in religion 
its deadly enemy. To the Bolshevist religion must appear as a relic 
of a time when man was not yet in permanent control of things, and 
thus found himself ever confronted by riddles. Thus, to the Bolshe- 
vist religion is a delusion—an opiate or narcotic for the masses. 
Accordingly, antagonism to religion is not an accidental and there- 
fore a possibly eradicable characteristic of Bolshevism; it is a part 
of its very essence. Bolshevism must thus oppose everything that 
religion has heretofore sponsored: the intellectual freedom of the 


2 Cfr. the able work of Karl Jasper, “Die geistige Situation der Zeit” (Gdschen 
Collection, Vol. 1000, Berlin, 1931). 
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individual, personal religious convictions, the family and family 
training, Christian morality. Just as it restlessly strives to organize 
all life—work no less than recreation, production and consumption 
alike—it also organizes its fight against religion and church. 

The organization of the Bolshevist warfare against religion is 
assigned to the Communist atheistic movement—the “Union of 
Belligerent Atheists,” which has its headquarters in Moscow and 
counts at present 4,000,000 members. This is the strongest associa- 
tion within the Communist Freidenker-Internationale, which has its 
general secretariate at Berlin. Affiliated today with this Interna- 
tional Union of Atheists are twelve independent organizations in ten 
different lands. The strongest member of this latter group is the 
Verband proletarischer Freidenker Deutschlands, which has its head- 
quarters in Berlin and numbers about 130,000 members. There are 
moreover Bolshevist atheistic movements in Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Holland, Switzerland, Poland, France, Greece, Mexico 
and Spain. The object of the Internationale is to convince the 
masses of the absolute necessity of combating religion in every 
form and of conducting the fight with united forces and along inter- 
national lines. The weapons to be employed are: the institution of 
lectures, international atheistic exhibitions and contests, exchange 
of anti-religious materials (e.g., films, placards, sketches), training 
of agitators in a specially established atheistic academy in Moscow, 
utilization of the foreign workers who are employed in Russia to 
disseminate atheistic propaganda in their home lands. Besides the 
Communist atheistic movement there is also a middle class and 
socialist free-thought movement. The chief organization is the 
Verband fiir Freidenkertum und Feuerbestattung (Union for Free 
Thought and Cremation), which since 1930 has borne the name of 
Deutscher Freidenkerverband. It is affiliated with the International 
Free-thinkers’ Union, which has its seat in Prague. The object of 
this movement is primarily the promotion of apostasy. Between 
1918 and the end of 1931 the church secessions in Germany reached 
a total of 2,500,000. While in the extent of its membership the 
middle class and socialist free-thought movement is much stronger 


* The statistics are taken from_an article by Dr. Algermissen, head of the 
Apologetic Department of the Zentrale des Volksvereins, published in the 
KGlnische Volkszeitung, n. 599 (December 19, 1931). 
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than the Communist, the latter is the more active and will eventually 
prove the more dangerous. 

What defense has Christianity, and especially Catholicism, to offer © 
against these anti-religious movements? Needless to say, the Bol- 
shevist threats will not be averted by any pusillanimous or timid 
policy; evil can be overcome only by a rebirth of the good—by a 
revival of Christian consciousness among the faithful themselves. 
Just here we can find encouraging hopes in the Catholicism of today. 
The liturgical and Eucharistic movement which has extended from 
the educated classes to ever broader circles of the masses leads to 
a deepened participation of the faithful in the source and center of 
their religious life—the grace-giving liturgy instituted by Christ 
Himself. The Retreat Movement which is prospering everywhere 
brings countless men and women to a sense of the one thing neces- 
sary and to a fuller knowledge of the eternal truths of Christianity. 
A great Catholic Lay Movement has undertaken the development of 
Catholic Action in accordance with the wishes of the Holy Father. 
As viewed by its founder, Catholic Action is not to be confined to 
purely ecclesiastical and religious life, but must busy itself especially 
with the social questions and tasks of today. Especially encourag- 
ing is the Youth Movement, developed in numerous leagues and 
groups and animated by the determination to take Christianity se- 
riously and translate.its spirit into actual life. In recent years, 
therefore, Catholicism has developed a new strength in Europe that 
justifies high confidence for the future. All these highly promising 
movements, however, will be seriously threatened unless an early 
solution is found for the unfortunate international situation in Cen- 
tral Europe and steps are taken for the creation of better conditions 
of life. 

















PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By Sranistaus Worwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Proof by Documents 
Production of Documents and Action to Force Production 

Documents have no force of proof in court unless they are 
exhibited either in the original or in authentic copy and are deposited 
with the chancery of the court. The only exceptions are documents 
which are public property, for example, laws which have been 
properly promulgated (Canon 1819). 

The Law of the Decretals ruled: “If we do not see the original 
writing, we can do nothing with copies” (Decretales Gregori IX, 
cap. I, tit. 22, lib. II). Again: “Authentic writings do not appear 
to us as having any power of proof if the undersigned witnesses 
have died, unless they were made by a public hand (a notary public 
or other authority entitled to authenticate documents), or bear an 
authentic seal by which they can be proved” (Joc. cit., cap. 2). 

Concerning copies of documents the Law of the Decretals or- 
dained: “If copies of documents are requested because of the 
antiquity of the documents or for another just cause, the original 
documents shall be presented before the ordinary judge or before 
a judge specially delegated, who, after having carefully inspected 
them and found them in no way vitiated, shall order that a copy 
be made by a public person, and thereby the copy shall have the same 
authority as the original” (Decretales Gregori IX, cap. 16, tit. 22, 
lib. IT). 

The Code of Canon Law prescribes that documents are to be 
presented to the court either in the original or in authentic copy. 
No copy is authentic unless its concordance with the original is 
attested by a person having authority to make such attestation. 
In the case of documents relating to secular business, the civil law 
is to be consulted to ascertain who has the authority to authenticate 
copies; if the document deals with matters subject to the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, the Canon Law decides who has authority to 
authenticate copies. 

Documents which are public property (as, for instance, laws 
civil or ecclesiastical, properly enacted) need not to be presented in 
court, for it suffices to quote them. The judge is supposed to know 
whether the quotation of a document which is public property is 
correct. What documents other than laws are public property is 
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} not stated by the Code, but the laws are given merely as an example 
| of such documents, indicating that there may be others. In fact, 
one may say that all acts of the ecclesiastical or civil authorities 
which were made public by their orders are public property. 


The Judge and the Opponent Examine Documents Presented 
to the Court 


Documents must be exhibited in authentic form and deposited in 
court in order that they may be examined by the judge and the 
opponent (Canon 1820). 

If a doubt arises whether the document is a faithful copy, the 
judge may, at the request of a party or even ex officio, order that 
the document itself from which the copy was made be exhibited. 
If this cannot be done at all or only with very great difficulty, the 
judge may delegate an auditor or request the local Ordinary to 
have the document examined and compared with the original, pre- 
scribing the points on which and the manner wherein the comparison 
is to be made; both parties may be present at the collating 
(Canon 1821). 

The judge examines the document to ascertain whether it is true 
and genuine, because he has to judge the evidence presented so as to 
know in whose favor sentence is to be given. The opponent is 
given liberty to examine the document, because it is presumably 
proof against him and he has the right to examine the proof of 
his opponent and to object good reasons against it. He may attack 
the document (whether presented in its original or in authentic 
copy) for any legitimate reason in order to have the judge reject it 
as evidence or, if admitted, to lessen its force of proof. 





If the document presented is not the original but a copy, doubt 
may arise whether it is a faithful copy of the original. The copy 
may be called in doubt not only by the opponent but also by the 
judge. Though the Code insists on the principle that in cases which 
do not concern the public welfare or the good of souls, but are 
merely questions of private rights and obligations, the judge be 
passive and help neither plaintiff nor defendant in the presentation 
of evidence, the judge must, nevertheless, weigh the evidence. In 
order to be able to weigh the evidence of a document, he must be 
certain that the document is genuine and, in the case of a copy, a 
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faithful copy of the original. For this reason the Code says in 
general “if doubt arises whether the document is a faithful copy,” 
indicating that it is immaterial as to the source from which the 
doubt may arise. For the same reason the Code permits the judge, 
not only at the instance of one of the parties but of his own accord, 
to investigate the question concerning the faithfulness of the copy 
and prescribe the manner in which that is to be done. The first and 
most obvious way is to make the party who presented the copy 
exhibit in court the original. If the original document cannot be 
presented (e.g., because the civil authorities will not release the 
original into private hands), or because it would be very difficult 
to take the original document into court, the Code gives the judge 
the choice between two ways of obtaining certainty about the con- 
cordance of the copy with its original. He may either delegate an 
auditor to refer to the original and compare it with the copy pre- 
sented in ccurt, or he may request the local Ordinary to have the 
document examined and compared. It is not stated what local 
Ordinary is to be requested, but we take it for granted that the 
local Ordinary of the place where the original document is preserved 
should be requested, just as in the case where a witness lives in 
another diocese and cannot without difficulty go to the place where 
the court sits, the judge may request the Ordinary of that place to 
interrogate the witness. The judge in either case (1.e., in the exami- 
nation and collation of the document either by an auditor or by the 
local Ordinary) prescribes the points on which and the manner 
wherein the comparison is to be made. As to the auditor here 
referred to, Canon 1580, §2, permits the judge to appoint an auditor 
to assist him in his duties as judge, unless the Ordinary has already 
assigned an auditor for the trial. Finally, Canon 1821 permits both 
plaintiff and defendant to be present when the collating of the 
copy with the original takes place. Both parties are interested in the 
result of the collating: the person who has presented the copy would 
naturally desire it to be pronounced a good and faithful copy, while 
the opponent desires the copy to be pronounced defective and as of 
no value. 


What Documents Can Be Forced into Court 
If the documents are common to both parties and treat of an 
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affair common to both (e.g., last wills and instruments which relate 
to successions, partitions of goods, contracts, and similar affairs 
concerning which there is a controversy between the parties), any 
one of the litigants may ask that they be exhibited in court by the 
party who is said to have them in his possession (Canon 1822). 

Nobody, however, is obliged to exhibit documents, though com- 
mon to both parties, which cannot be communicated without danger 
of damage (in accordance with the rule of Canon 1755) or without 
danger of violating a secret which is to be kept. If, however, at 
least a part of the document which is of interest to the other party 
can be extracted and exhibited in authentic copy without the afore- 
said inconvenience, the judge may rule that the document be thus 
exhibited (Canon 1823). 

The fairness of the precepts of the Code in the matter of forcing 
documents into court is very noticeable. Only when the documents 
are common to both parties to the litigation, and when those docu- 
ments concern affairs which are the subject of the controversy, may 
the litigants ask the judge that those written instruments be pro- 
duced in court. If it happens that neither litigant has possession 
of such a document, but a third party not concerned in the litigation, 
what is to be done? In the first place, the court will inquire whether 
perhaps the document in question is owned by one of the litigants, 
who could reclaim it if he so desired, and if so, he certainly can be 
commanded by the judge to produce the document. [If it is right- 
fully owned by a third party not concerned in the litigation, and if 
that party is subject to the jurisdiction of the Church, it seems that 
the judge at the request of one of the litigants has authority to 
command that person to present the document in court, just as the 
judge orders persons to appear as witnesses at the request of the 
parties in litigation; but it is not certain whether he has such 
authority. 

The Code does not always and under all circumstances insist on 
the production of a written instrument even in the case where that 
document is common to both litigating parties and is in possession of 
one of them. It allows two exceptions: (1) the general one under 
which the Canon Law excuses witnesses from testifying in court 
if it is feared that the giving of testimony will cause loss of good 
reputation, dangerous vexations, or other grave evils to the witness 
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himself, or to his blood relations or relations by marriage in any 
degree of the direct line and in the first degree of the collateral 
line (cfr. Canon 1755, §2, n. 2); (2) if the presentation of a 
document would violate a secret which the possessor of the docu- 
ment is bound to keep under the rules of Christian morality. 
Concerning the first exception, it must be remembered that the 
document is supposed to be common to both parties; that is to say, 
both have an interest in the affair spoken of, for example, a will, 
a promissory note signed by both parties though in various capacities 
(maker, surety), or any other written instrument treating of rights 
or obligations shared by both parties. Now, if the only danger 
is that the party who holds the document would lose the case, it 
cannot be an excuse for withholding the document. If, however, 
the document held by the opponent is absolutely his own and the 
other litigating party cannot prove that it is common to both, the 
judge cannot order the one litigant to exhibit the document and 
thus furnish proof against himself and in favor of his opponent, 
for, as the Justinian Code states, it is not fair that a person be 
forced against his will to furnish weapons to his adversary and help 
him against himself (cfr. Wernz-Vidal, “De Processibus,” n. 512). 
If one of the litigants proves to the judge that the exhibition 
of a document in his possession demanded by his opponent to be 
put in evidence is dangerous to him or his relatives mentioned above, 
or that the document cannot be exhibited without violating the obli- 
gation of the secret, the judge should investigate whether at least 
part of the document can be copied and authenticated by a notary 
public and exhibited in court without the inconveniences aforesaid, 
and, if so, the judge can order such excerpt to be made and exhibited. 
Concerning private letters between the parties in litigation, they 
may be considered as common to both the writer and the recipient. 
If the writer request that the recipient produce certain letters of his 
and the opponent has preserved the letters, the judge can order him 
to produce them. It is evident that the exhibition of those letters 
cannot be demanded unless they actually deal with affairs that are 
the subject of the present controversy in court. A more difficult 
question arises if the recipient of the letters wants to produce them 
in evidence without the permission or against the objection of the 
writer. The general rule is that letters are a private affair between 
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the writer and the recipient, and their contents cannot be made pub- 
lic without the permission of the writer. In the civil law no atten- 
tion is paid to that rule of privacy which seems to be so well founded 
on the rules of Christian morality, for in the reports of the press 
on certain divorce cases and similar actions in court the letters 
between the parties are given all possible publicity, often to the great 
scandal of the public. Wernz-Vidal are of the opinion that it is 
permissible for the recipient to exhibit in court letters of his oppo- 
nent without his permission under the following conditions: 
(1) that the matter of the letters is not in itself secret; (2) that 
the writer did not forbid the publication; (3) that no harm is caused 
to the writer (cfr. “De Processibus,” n. 512). The last-mentioned 
point must mean that no other harm comes to the writer except 
a certain amount of proof of the contention of the recipient against 
the writer in the matter in litigation. 


Consequences of Refusal to Exhibit Document 

If a party refuses to produce a document which the law demands 
to be produced and which he is said to possess, the judge shall at 
the request of the opposing party—after hearing, if necessary, the 
prosecutor or the defensor vinculi—decree by interlocutory sentence 
whether and how the exhibition of the document is to be made. If 
the party refuses to obey the judge, the latter shall decide what 
importance is to be attached to this refusal. If the party denies that 
he has possession of the document, the judge can subject the party 
to an examination and oblige him to take an oath on the matter 
(Canon 1824). 


If one of the litigating parties demands that a document in the 
possession of his opponent be produced, and the latter admits that 
he has that document but refuses to produce it in court, the judge 
must take action if the opponent insists. The holder of the docu- 
ment may then prove to the judge that he is excused from pre- 
senting the document under the rule of Canon 1823. If the judge 
admits the excuse, he issues a declaration to that effect. If, on the 
contrary, the judge decides that the party has no excuse from 
presenting the document, he decrees by interlocutory sentence that 
it is to be presented and prescribes the manner of its presentation. 
If the diocesan prosecutor or the defensor vinculi is taking part in 
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the trial, and if the document has an important bearing on the final 
decision in the case, the judge is to consult such official before ruling 
on the question of the presentation of the document. 

Should the party even after the explicit command of the judge 
refuse to present the document in court, the judge is to consider 
how far that refusal prejudices the cause of such party. The Code, 
therefore, does not say that by the refusal the party loses the case 
in favor of the opponent. Nevertheless, the refusal without an 
excuse admitted in law and against the explicit command of the 
judge must necessarily create an opinion in the mind of the judge 
that there is something wrong about the claim of that party, or in 
case of the defendant, that he has no proof against the claim of the 
plaintiff. 

In the last supposition of Canon 1824, the party who is ordered 
to produce a certain document claims that he is not in possession of 
such a document. In that case, the judge is to question the party 
(e.g., whether he ever had that document in his possession, how it 
got out of his hands, whether he knows or suspects the person who 
has it, whether he perhaps intentionally transferred it to another 
person or destroyed it when he knew that the present lawsuit was 
to be instituted, etc.). Finally, the judge can demand the oath on the 
answers to his questions. 

Documents which are in possession of persons who are neither 
plaintiffs nor defendants in the case may, of course, be presented 
by the litigants if those parties willingly present the documents. 
Otherwise it is difficult to get those documents into court, for the 
owners are not concerned in the case. Though we said above that 
perhaps the judge could summon them to court as witnesses and 
order them to have the document with them when appearing in 
court, there is nothing certain about such authority of an ecclesi- 
astical judge. He has authority over the persons and can summon 
them to court, but about their private property, the document in 
question (which is not a subject of the present controversy in 
court), he is not given any authority in the law of the Code. 


Presumptions as Evidence in Court 
Presumption is a probable conjecture about an uncertain affair. 
It is twofold, as it may be either a presumption of law which is 
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stated in the law itself, or a presumption of man which the judge 
conjectures. The presumption of law is subdivided into the simple 
presumption of law and the presumption called iris et de iure 
(Canon 1825). 

Presumption is a reasoning process based on the experience of 
mankind that from certain facts or actions of persons or from cer- 
tain circumstances other acts or circumstances may be attributed to 
the persons who are known to have done certain acts or have been 
under certain circumstances. What the Code calls presumption may 
be classified under the general head of circumstantial evidence. The 
civil law procedure deals with presumption as a point of evidence 
and speaks of presumption of law and presumption of fact. The 
presumption of law is defined as “a legal rule established in that 
branch of substantive law to which the presumption relates, and 
provisionally assuming, until evidence has been introduced on the 
subject, that a given inference of fact from certain circumstances, 
previously shown to exist, has a prima facie value’; a presumption 
of fact “is a mere inference from certain evidence, and as the evi- 
dence changes the presumption necessarily varies’ (Marshall’s 
“Common Legal Principles,” II, nn. 9, 10). 


Legal Force of Presumptions of Law 

Against a simple presumption of law direct as well as indirect 
proof to the contrary is admitted; against an absolute presumption 
(iuris et de iure) only indirect proof is admitted—that is to say, 
proof against the existence of the fact on which the presumption 
is based (Canon 1826). 

He who has a presumption of law in his favor is freed from the 
burden of proof, which is thus shifted to the opponent; if the latter 
cannot prove that the presumption failed in the case, the judge must 
render sentence in favor of the one on whose side stands the pre- 
sumption (Canon 1827). 

The force of the simple presumption of law may be attacked both 
by direct and indirect proof to the contrary. One may, therefore, 
prove not only that the fact on which the presumption is based did 
not exist in the case, but also that, admitting the fact, the presump- 
tion drawn from it is not true ina particular case. A common example 
of a simple presumption of law is that all subjects of the Church 
know her laws and become liable to the penalties for acts done in 
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violation of her laws. One may in the ecclesiastical court prove that 
the party actually did not know the law. As against an absolute or 
conclusive presumption of law (iuris et de ture) only indirect proof 
against the presumption is admitted, one can prove only that the 
fact on which the presumption is based did not exist, and there- 
fore there could be no presumption in the case. If, however, one 
admits the fact, one will not be heard to disprove the presumption 
iuris et de iure. 

One great advantage of every presumption of law, simple or 
absolute, is that the person who can cite a presumption of law in 
his favor is absolved from the burden of proof, and unless the op- 
ponent can disprove the presumption, the court is bound to render 
sentence in favor of the party that has the presumption of law on 
his side. 

The civil law recognizes two different kinds of presumptions 
of law which are of the same nature as the two presumptions in 
Canon Law: one it calls disputable presumptions, the other con- 
clusive. The same effects as in Canon Law are attributed to those 
presumptions in the civil law. Against a conclusive presumption 
of the civil law no evidence is admitted in court. Against the dis- 
putable presumption of law proof to the contrary is admitted, as the 
very name of the presumption indicates. 


Legal Force of Presumptions “ab Homine’’ 
Presumptions which are not stated in law shall not be conjectured 
by the judge except from a certain and specific fact which is directly 
connected with the fact in controversy (Canon 1828). 


The presumptions which the Code calls ab homine, and which it 
defines as an inference drawn by the judge, is not of much impor- 
tance, for Canon Law does not want the judge to help the cause of 
either plaintiff or defendant but be an impartial listener to and ap- 
praiser of the evidence produced by the parties. It should be noted 
that the Code does not admit presumptions or inferences to be 
drawn by anyone else than the judge. If, therefore, the counsel for 
plaintiff or defendant attempts to draw inferences from certain 
facts which they have endeavored to prove, the judge may stop 
them from making too much of this kind of argument, for the law 
gives to him only authority to draw inferences from certain and 
specific facts directly connected with the point at issue. 














THE FIRST OBJECTIVE IN EDUCATION 
By Paut E. Campse.t, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


When we approach the subject of physical education, we are in 
grave danger of being carried to extremes by the enthusiasm of its 
advocates. The argument is simple. Health is the first objective 
of education. Physical education is the conscious constructive effort 
to achieve and conserve health. The school must therefore espouse 
the cause of physical education. The dean of the college of educa- 
tion of a well-known university declared recently from the platform 
that Athens during the time that she stressed physical education 
produced ten times as many men who have lived in history as any 
other country ten times the size has produced in ten times the time. 
The statement is striking, and pleasing to all advocates of the physi- 
cal in education. The reactionary may dare to say that the physical 
condition of the pupil is not the responsibility of the school. The 
development of a sound body and the maintenance of health is 
within certain limits the work of parents; perhaps beyond these 
limits the health and physical condition of the individual and of the 
community become a social responsibility. Certainly educators are 
at odds over the proper agency for the conduct of health service. 

“The school health service should do nothing for the child that 
can be done effectively by the family,” says Dr. Wood in The White 
House Conference Report on The School Child, “unless it is some- 
thing done primarily to educate the child or his parents. Remedial 
and curative work should be left largely to the family, for, while 
the promotion of health is one of the cardinal objectives of the 
school program, no service should be performed that takes away the 
fundamental privilege or responsibility of the home in relation to 
its children.” These words of Dr. Wood are in strict accord with 
the Catholic philosophy of education. 

But the modern trend would impose upon the school any function 
that is not assumed or discharged by some other agency. In this 
era of depression many schools, under constraint of public opinion, 
have burdened themselves with the serving of lunches to all poor 
children; in some cases the school serves breakfast to these under- 
privileged dependents, and perhaps the day is at hand when the third 
daily meal and a bed will be demanded of the school. It must not 
be thought that the school is unwilling to extend itself to give help 
in an economic crisis. But the danger is that educators may lose 
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sight of the basic functions of the school. The general public and 
newspaper writers comfortably assume that the feeding of destitute 
children is a proper function of the school. We do not deny that 
the school is in a better position than any other agency to carry 
through successfully a child-nutrition program, but the general feed- 
ing of destitute and dependent children is purely an emergency 
measure. The educator must not allow his charity to deal per- 
versely, leading his zeal into blind alleys and dissipating his attention 
from the main task of the school. 

But our main task in the compass of this paper is to discuss the 
place of physical education in the school program. Secondary 
schools generally, sometimes under the stimulus of State require- 
ments, give a large measure of attention to physical education. But 
everywhere there is an attempt to divorce physical education from 
health education. If there are any two subjects in the curriculum 
that belong together naturally and of necessity, it would seem to be 
these two. Much of our subject-matter is organized in water-tight 
compartments, a vagary effected by the narrow vision of the spe- 
cialists who have written our textbooks. But in the case of physical 
education and health education the separation is due chiefly to the 
fact that in their historical development they have had very little in 
common. Health education in its development passed painfully 
through various stages that had little relation to the present aims, 
purposes, and objectives of physical education. The physiology of 
a generation ago required the pupil to name the bones of the body 
and to trace the circulation of the blood. The author of the text- 
book, a specialist, presented merely a simplified, logically arranged 
digest of what he himself knew. Health education of that kind 
functioned not at all in the promotion of health and contained little 
suggestion of any physical activity. But when modern textbooks 
on health began to give less attention to body structure and place 
greater emphasis on such matters as sanitation and hygiene, proper 
diet, and the importance of plenty of sleep, fresh air and exercise, 
the relationship with physical education became apparent. The evo- 
lution continued until health instruction became largely the practis- 
ing of health. To achieve health the child now learns to live 
healthily, and physical activity has a natural and essential relation- 
ship with the theory and the practice of health instruction. 
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Nor did physical education thirty years ago have the same group 
of objectives that it has today. The physical culture of that period 
resolved itself largely into training in formal gymnastics. It was 
the old Swedish or German system. The use of gymnasium 
apparatus and formal exercises on the gymnasium floor developed a 
high degree of skill in the performance of acrobatic stunts. The 
best result was a mere athlete. Muscular development received the 
major emphasis. Only those naturally gifted gave serious attention 
to this form of training. It had little general effect upon the student 
body. Physical education, in the modern sense of the term, received 
its impetus from the discovery that 35% of the nation’s manhood 
was physically unfit for military service at the time of our entrance 
into the World War. The nation awoke to a sense of physical 
degeneration and placed the blame on the school. The public de- 
manded that more time and attention be given to physical education. 
Many States passed laws requiring that physical education be taught 
to all children. The close relationship of health instruction and 
physical activities designed to restore, maintain and improve health 
became increasingly apparent. 

For most of the nineteenth century physical education strove for 
outcomes that were of military value. The drills, formations and 
mass effects resembled military tactics. Response-command exer- 
cises and exact execution of movements served disciplinary pur- 
poses and taught obedience. Calisthenic drills had a merit in teach- 
ing grace of movement and served as light relief exercises to break 
the tedium of a sedentary school day. Gymnastic exercises made 
acrobats and athletes of a few who possessed extraordinary natural 
gifts. But the modern conception of physical education forced these 
various activities into the background. The great purpose now 
became the provision of wholesome and healthful forms of recrea- 
tion with all students as participants. Gymnasiums were aban- 
doned and the great outdoors was drafted into service. Good citi- 
zenship, sportmanship and leadership became the desirable out- 
comes. The child has a natural tendency to play, and the activities 
program sought to capitalize this. 


Physical education so conceived contributes to health and also 
to general education. It aims to train the body in posture and 
body mechanics, to establish a fondness for big muscle activity 
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and habits of regular exercise, to provide relaxation in the school 
days, to develop special skills, to correct defects of posture, and to 
contribute to personality, social adjustment, character and mental 
health. It is concerned with the vigorous total body activities, the 
muscular mechanisms as well as the neuro-effective mechanisms. 
It is not surprising that modern physical education has played an im- 
portant part in the advancement of physical therapy. 

The modern physical activities program includes all of those 
aspects of the whole educational program that involve physical 
activity. The school can no longer be content with a system of 
calisthenics, the activities of the recess period, or mere athletics. 
The older, narrow view of the program kept these physical activities 
separate from the rest of the school program. A lack of correlation 
prevented articulation. But modern educational theory and practice 
give physical activities a prominent place. Children, very young 
children particularly, learn by doing. The projects presented to 
them are carried to completion in action. In the lower grades they 
make things, the boys birdhouses and the girls doll-houses. They 
dramatize reading and reénact history. The school seeks to educate 
the child, the whole child, and the teacher commandeers whatever 
subject-matter will best contribute to this purpose. The new course 
in physical education must include those purposeful activities which 
grow out of the regular curriculum as an integral part of the physi- 
cal activities program. 

This new concept makes physical education an essential part of 
health education—the great codrdinating agency in health education. 
The educator must in turn integrate health education with all aspects 
of the school life. Health instruction and health service give the 
school a scientific basis upon which to build a program of physical 
activities. These activities must not be determined by the fact that 
a certain group of physically mal-assorted pupils have a free period, 
but some effort must be made to fit the activities to the capacity of 
the children. The health of children demands that activities be ac- 
commodated to the age, height, weight and physical condition and 
ability of the pupil participants. Children in the first three or four 
grades need not be separated into groups of boys or girls. The 
same group of activities are suitable to boys or girls in these lower 
grades. Perhaps in the fourth and certainly in the fifth grade the 
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boys and the girls must be organized in separate groups. Physical 
condition and physical ability are the factors that most frequently 
escape the attention of the director. The wise director employs no 
activity that does not definitely contribute to the health of the pupil 
participants. The physical weakling may need slow, gradual build- 
ing up in muscular and organic strength; he may be injured in 
strenuous types of play. The pupil who has less natural ability 
than his companions or classmates may fit in another group of 
activities. The director must devise a program flexible enough to 
permit all pupils to take part. He will employ activities requiring 
skills within the abilities of every individual. 

Some teachers err in these matters because they are sunk in 
grooves of tradition, because they have not been properly trained, or 
because they perversely prefer to teach their pupils a skill in which 
they themselves excel. The teacher may be the athletic coach who 
is primarily interested in developing a winning team, the norm by 
which his success is determined. Perhaps the period is spent in be- 
moaning the lack of equipment needed for certain activities with no 
thought of other activities that require little or no equipment. The 
instructor must be always alert to accomplish the best results under 
existing circumstances. The previous generation over-emphasized 
the importance of the gymnasium; the gymnasium is at best an 
emergency measure to be employed only when the great outdoors is 
not available as a playground. Physical education must vivify the 
gymnasium with living, purposeful, wholesome forms of play and 
physical exercise. Today there are physical directors who pronounce 
an efficient program impossible because the school has no swimming 
pool, but physical education cannot be thus narrowly circumscribed. 
The current period of depression may make school boards yet more 
loath to listen to this plaint. 


In the primary grades there are no activities of marked specializa- 
tion, only those of low organization changing gradually to those of 
high organization. There is a vast difference between the elemen- 
tary game of “Bird Catcher” or “Drop the Handkerchief” and a 
game of baseball. The chosen activities must satisfy the play in- 
stinct of the child at the various stages of development. We must 
respect his aptitudes and abilities, and we must likewise stimulate his 
interest and enjoyment. Only the degree of formality essential to 
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class organization should be employed. A militaristic formality 
stifles the spontaneity of the child and the development of his per- 
sonality. But let not informality be confused with lack of control. 

The needs of the school child for big brain-muscle activities are 
not being met because the school administrators, school boards and 
the general public need interpretation of the important place that 
physical education occupies in the growth and development of the 
child. It goes without saying that physical education should offer 
instruction in play, games, rhythmic activities, self-testing activities 
and out-of-school activities, such as hiking, camping, and recrea- 
tional clubs. The practical, vigorous work-tasks of boys and girls 
in the junior high school grades, provided that these tasks are health- 
ful and educative, belong to a rational and comprehensive educa- 
tional program. Physical education must recognize and adopt the 
fundamental big brain-muscle activities of boys and girls of these 
years, such as farming, gardening, housekeeping, manual training 
and shop work. The chores of an older day served a great purpose 
in general education. In these “choreless’’ days a substitute must be 
found in the helpful home, school, and community tasks that con- 
tribute to the physical, mental and moral development of boys and 
girls on farms and in towns. 

The adult population of the United States today takes too little 
exercise. The tired business man may play golf to excess, but the 
majority of men take no free exercise. In their school days they 
were taught only formal gymnastics, and the skill developed ceased 
to function when the opportunity of a “gym” no longer offered; 
or they indulged in activities that require elaborate equipment and 
prolonged systematic training. When the equipment is not at hand 
and the training ceases, there is a complete absence of muscular 
activity. The making of a living does not today require great 
bodily strength and general physical development. The American 
adult is content with the rdle of spectator at athletic events. The 
average American merits no comparison physically with the average 
Athenian in the days of Athenian supremacy. John Public looks 
upon athletic events as the stunts of highly trained specialists. It 
never occurs to him that the proper development of his own physical 
powers would have given him the same skills. He looks upon the 
athletes performing before him as specially favored of the gods. 
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The spectator never derives the same joy from an activity as the 
participant. Education today seeks to develop the whole man, 
physically, intellectually, morally. Health is the first objective and 
everything that ministers to health demands attention. 

The final results of a physical education program are of tremen- 
dous significance in their effects upon the mental, moral and social 
life of man as well as upon his physical wellbeing. Mens sana in 
corpore sano is a proverb born of the facts of human experience. 
The exceptions that history records serve only to emphasize the im- 
portance of a healthy body. Mental development is built upon physi- 
cal soundness; muscular activity is essential in some measure to the 
growth of the mind. The gaining of control over mind and muscle 
gives one a facility in controlling the will. The sense of achievement 
and the feeling of mastery in the physical domain promote in the 
student the self-respect that will make him a responsible, law-abiding 
citizen. But the supervisor carries a great responsibility. Physi- 
cal education activities may develop criminal traits as readily as 
traits of worthy character. Only a forceful and moral leader can 
give the careful direction and prudent guidance that will develop 
desirable traits of character. ‘The aim of a modern physical educa- 
tion,” writes Dr. Williams, “is to provide skilled leadership and ade- 
quate facilities that will afford an opportunity for the individual or 
group to act in situations that are physically wholesome, mentally 
stimulating and satisfying, and socially sound.” The program seeks 
to develop not soldiers, big muscles or a gymnastic posture, but in- 
dividuals. To sum up in the words of The White House Confer- 
ence Report on Physical Education, we are concerned with the 
dynamic health of the child. We surround the child with all the 
safeguards of medical care and health education, and we provide 
him a program of action that will guide him into the abundant physi- 
cal life of virility, courage, independence, self-reliance, perseverance, 
resourcefulness, initiative, the spirit of codperation, fairness, 
loyalty, modesty, cheerfulness, chivalry and good citizenship. 

Recent studies in the field of physical education have resulted in 
conclusions that are found to be generally acceptable. There is a 
tendency to train the regular grade teacher for physical instruction 
in the elementary school. The regular teacher readily gains the 
confidence of very young children, and this confidence is a factor in 
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the success of this type of instruction. In the majority of schools 
investigated three to five periods a week were assigned in the ele- 
mentary schools with classes averaging 35 to 40 pupils. The White 
House Conference makes a recommendation that a daily minimum 
of 30 minutes of education should be allowed in the school program | 
both in elementary and in secondary schools. In the greater number 
of high schools a special uniform is used for girls, but in the ele- 
mentary school this equipment is rarely provided. Special cases 
sometimes call for corrective gymnastics and exercises to correct 
defects of posture, but there is no record of definite results. Relief 
drills are common in the elementary school, but they are in no case 
to be allowed to take the place of the more purposeful physical 
activities recommended. Outdoor exercises are emphasized by the 
majority of those responding to the various questionnaires. All 
agree that hygiene must be accorded a substantial place in the ele- 
mentary school. Many place a stricture on organized games in the 
ordinary recess period; certainly organized play should not consume 
the whole of such periods. In the nature of the case the school can 
commonly make no provision for supervision of play after school 
hours, but the school cheerfully codperates with a city recreation 
department. Gymnastic exhibitions, intra-school meets, swimming 
meets and pageants are devices in common use, but they are at best 
only a means, not an end. 
In general, these studies reveal that physical education is con- 
sidered an important part of the curricula of the city schools 
throughout the United States. Its successful organization and ad- 
ministration as a part of the curricula necessitate a certain amount 
of training for the teachers who assist with this work. The physical 
education course for teachers needs to give solid substantial train- 
ing in health education. A cursory course in hygiene will not do. 
There must be given to physical education students a thorough train- 
ing in hygiene, public health, child care, child psychology, materials 
of health education, immunology, nutrition, administration of health 
education, and the teaching of health. Each school should have at 
least a playground for use in good weather and a gymnasium or 
playroom for rainy or inclement weather. On the whole, concludes 
the study, the outlook of the entire program is towards a sane educa- 
tional and recreational program of physical activities for the boys 
and girls of our country. 





THE JUNIOR HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


By Epwarp Hucues, O.P. 


Some attention is given Junior Holy Name work in certain sec- 
tions of our country, but generally speaking the junior branch fails 
to receive the consideration and effort it rightfully merits. One of 
the best and surest aids in the upbuilding and maintenance of a 
senior branch in any parish is to have a live junior unit functioning 
there. Much of the energy and effort spent in winning and holding 
members of the senior Society would be saved if a real interest and 
enthusiastic energy were expended on the junior movement. There 
is almost as much reason for the existence of a junior branch in a 
parish as that which demands the formation and continuance of a 
senior section. It is especially true where a large group or the ma- 
jority of the boys attend public grade and high schools. 


I 

The junior branch is merely a division in the Society created by 
the difference in the age of those entitled to enrollment. It is an 
integral part of the Holy Name Society. Its ideals and aims are 
identical. The ordinary means employed for the attainment of 
them are the same. The rich spiritual benefits granted by the 
Church for membership in the Society and the faithful discharge 
of the simple duties entailed by that membership are likewise the 
same. 

It is not a new organization. The diploma granted for the canoni- 
cal erection of the Holy Name Society covers the establishment of a 
junior branch. The ceremony of reception of juniors is that used 
for the seniors. The Junior Holy Name Society is purely a spiritual 
organization. It aims to make boys as well as men good, upright, 
manly Catholics, regular in their reception of the Sacraments. 


II 
The lessons impressed upon us by the Holy Name pledge are the 
same for the boy as for the father and elder brother. We ask you 
to read the Holy Name pledge attached to this article. It epitomizes 
the ideal and work of the Holy Name man. Who is there that can 
honestly say that it does not challenge the junior as well as the 
838 
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senior? Would it not be of immense help if the lessons suggested 
therein were learned thoroughly and grasped by boys in the grow- 
ing and impressionable years of life? Would priests have the great 
and constant difficulty in securing even a partial adherence of men 
in their parishes to the Society? We think not. 


We venture to state that the best branches of the Society will be 
found where active junior units exist. It is true that some priests 
have had exceptional success without following the traditional Holy 
Name lines in the formation or operation of their branches. Yet, 
what guarantee is there that this will continue after a change comes? 
Absolutely none. A real difficulty in Holy Name work is expe- 
rienced by Directors who succeed others accustomed to unusual and 
untraditional methods in founding and upbuilding branches. 


The best Director, in our humble opinion, is one who so cares for 
his Society that it will neither immediately nor after a time collapse 
with the appointment of a new Director. Perhaps one factor more 
than any other that disorganizes and disrupts Holy Name branches 
is the frequent change in Director, and it is especially true where 
the methods employed were not solid or substantial. 

The impressive proof that following traditional Holy Name lines 
helps and decidedly does not impair nor impede the success of the 
Society is clearly seen in the phenomenal yet substantial progress of 
the Holy Name movement in the United States. What is true of 
the general movement should be so of the single unit regardless of 
its size or the part of the country where the Society exists. 


iil 

While the Holy Name Society is purely a spiritual organization, 
it does not prohibit the employment of legitimate features such as 
athletics and other recreational affairs to aid both the members and 
the Directors in their work. Baseball, basketball, football teams, 
bands, fife and drum corps, etc., all these make their proper contribu- 
tion to the success of the branch. 

In not a few sections these features are well and properly cared 
for by Catholic scout and cadet movements. The formation of a 
Junior Holy Name branch need not interfere in the slightest with 
any other existing boys’ organization. Boys belonging to such so- 
cieties can be enrolled in the Holy Name Society, go to Holy Com- 
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munion monthly on the Holy Name Sunday and receive the tre- 
mendous spiritual advantages that come from such practical evi- 
dence of faith. If these various groups are uniformed, it would be 
well for them to appear in uniform on the Communion Sunday. 
It cannot be emphasized too much that the Junior Holy Name 
Society does not spoil the chance of some other good boys’ organi- 
zation in any parish. Indeed, it is rather a valuable auxiliary. The 
purposes of other organizations are usually different, even if they 
have a spiritual side as many of them do. This being the case, 
their success would be protected and their purpose would be strength- 
ened by the Holy Name influence. 


IV 

The simple but impressive ritual of the Holy Name Manual 
should be used in the reception ceremonies of the juniors. This 
religious ceremony will strike the juniors seriously, and the occasion 
of their Holy Name profession will always be a memorable event 
as they get along in years. This ceremony could be preceded by a 
short retreat of two or three days, or even of one day. The one- 
day retreat could have three exercises. The first exercise would be 
the regular Sunday Mass with a brief talk; a second exercise, held 
in the early afternoon, would be also brief, consisting of the recita- 
tion of the Holy Name Litany and a talk; the third and concluding 
exercise would take place on Sunday evening and would consist of 
the reception ceremony, the declaration of the Holy Name Pledge, 
an appropriate sermon and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Vv 
There is a difference of opinion as to the age limit which should 
circumscribe the junior branch. It is, however, generally admitted 
by priests of long experience in Holy Name work that the age of 
thirteen is the best one at which to receive boys into the Junior 
Society. The time to transfer juniors to the senior section depends 
largely on the local conditions. 


One problem for every Holy Name Director is the meeting of the 
Society. There is not the same difficulty in getting the juniors to 
assemble regularly as with the senior members. If there are other 
organizations existing in the parish, it would hardly be necessary to 
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hold a special meeting for the Holy Name unit. The real signifi- 
cance of the mission of the Society in the parish would be stressed 
on the Communion Sunday when the boys should recite the Holy 
Name Litany, or, if time does not permit that, there would surely 
be a minute or two for the public recitation of the Holy Name 
Pledge. The real trouble with meetings of the Holy Name Society 
is that they are not given the religious character they should have. 
Holy Name junior units can be brought to a flourishing state of 
existence without the employment of any unusual methods. After 
all, the major activity of the Holy Name Society is to get both 
juniors and seniors to approach the altar rail regularly every month. 
If there is a real success in this major work of the Society, then the 
difficulties about meetings and other accidentals will be more or less 
readily and easily solved. Meetings can be held and with fine attend- 
ances if they have the proper religious tone. In some sections great 
success apparently is attained without meetings. Whether the em- 
ployment of this method generally would mean success to the move- 
ment is very doubtful, and whether it will continue to be successful 
in those sections where it is now the practice is just as uncertain. 
The element of personality has not a little to do with the success of 
a branch, senior or junior, and for that reason it should be easily 
recognized that the best method to be employed in any branch in any 
place is that which has been tried for the longest time and given the 
best results. 
VI 

We have stated that, while the Society is a purely spiritual organ- 
ization, it does not prohibit the use of features legitimate and helpful 
for the creation of interest and the maintenance of the same. In 
many places athletic teams of all sorts have a part in the activity of 
branches and contribute not a little to the success of the work. One 
feature that might be tried in any parish is a Junior Holy Name 
Choir to sing Holy Name and other hymns at the regular Com- 
munion Mass and at special Holy Name occasions. In some branches 
there are senior choirs discharging this holy office. For the most 
part, however, Holy Name Societies are without choirs or groups 
of singers to perform on ordinary and special Holy Name occasions. 
To our mind it would be much easier to draw from the juniors a 
fitting number of boys for this devotional and Holy Name function. 
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Vil 
The direction of a Holy Name junior branch should be in the 
hands of a priest. It is needless to enlarge upon this. Any priest 
knows quite well that the best results obtained in boys’ work, espe- 
cially among those eligible for Holy Name enrollment, can be se- 
cured only through the influence and the personal contact of the 
priest. He could and should be assisted by members of the Senior 
Branch when the work concerns organizing, recreational or social 
features. The spiritual side of the work, however, should rest 

largely if not entirely in his hands. 


The elimination of cursing, swearing, blasphemy and obscenity of 
speech, as well as the cultivation of the good-will of the boys and 
young men for the frequentation of the Sacraments, is a highly im- 
portant spiritual assignment. With real, enduring success gained by 
this blessed activity among our boys, we would have greater groups 
of seniors going to the Sacraments regularly, and the Holy Name 
Society throughout the United States would exert an influence com- 
parable to its mission and its enrolled membership. By graces re- 
ceived under the benign influence of the Holy Name manly boys 
will become manly men, faithful practical Catholics, stout and ster- 
ling defenders of the Divinity of Christ, and unselfish servants of 
their country. 

Holy Name Pledge 
Blessed be God. 
Blessed be His Holy Name. 
Blessed be Jesus Christ true God and true Man. 
Blessed be the Name of Jesus. 
I believe, O Jesus, 
That Thou art the Christ, 
The Son of the living God. 
I believe all the sacred truths 
Which the Holy Catholic Church 
Believes and teaches. 
I proclaim my love 
For the Vicar of Christ on Earth. 
I promise to give good example 
By the regular practice 
Of my faith. 
I pledge myself against perjury, 
Blasphemy, profanity and obscene speech. 
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I pledge my loyalty 

To the flag of my country 

And to the God-given principles 

Of freedom, justice and happiness 
For which it stands. 

I pledge my support 

In honor of His Divine Name 

To all lawful authority, 

Both civil and religious. 

I dedicate my manhood 

To the honor of the Sacred Name of Jesus, 
And beg that He will keep me faithful 
To these pledges 

Unto Death. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Catholics and the Young Men’s Christian Association.—Hearing 
of Confessions of the Sick in Strange Parish 


Question: (1) Is a Catholic forbidden to join the Y. M. C. A.? 

(2) On account of being crippled, a Catholic woman was confined to her 
home. Not wishing to go to confession to her pastor, she requested a priest 
from a neighboring parish to come to hear her confession. This priest 
refused to comply with her request on the plea that he had no permission 
from her pastor. Was the priest allowed to hear the confession in the other 
parish without permission from the pastor of that parish? I find nothing 
in Canon Law covering this case except perhaps Canon 905. 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: (1) Yes, a Catholic is forbidden to joint the Y.M.C.A. 
The reason is that the Holy Office addressed a letter to all the Local 
Ordinaries on November 5, 1920 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XII, 595), 
urging them to stop Catholic young men from joining that organi- 
zation. Though in name that association is not a religious sect, 
yet actually it is teaching religion and tries to get hold of the young 
men who come to their organization for the purpose only of enjoy- 
ing the recreational facilities. The Holy Office has examined some 
of the pamphlets issued by the Y.M.C.A., and states that they are 
infected with the errors of rationalism and religious indifferentism. 

(2) Concerning the reception of the Sacraments at home when 
a person is unable to go to church either through sickness or some 
injury that makes it practically impossible to receive the Sacraments 
in church, the rule of the Church, in the first place, grants absolute 
freedom as to the choice of the confessor. Canon 905, referred to 
by our correspondent, is not speaking specially of confessing at 
home, but it is general enough to include confession, no matter where 
it is made. Besides, the reception of the Sacrament of Penance has 
nothing to do with the pastor’s jurisdiction. The same is true of 
devotional Holy Communion; only the Holy Viaticum to be re- 
ceived in danger of death is reserved to the pastor or a priest whom 
he appoints to administer the same. The mind of the Code is shown 
by the rule of Canon 523, where it permits a member of a Religious 
Sisterhood in case of serious illness, though there be no danger of 
death, to call any approved priest to hear her confession and to call 
him as often as she wishes during the illness. The main reason 
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why any priest may hear the confession of and take Holy Commu- 
nion to a person who is prevented by some ailment or infirmity 
from going to Church is that those Sacraments are not among those 
reserved to the parochial jurisdiction. If Holy Communion were 
carried publicly to the sick, as it is done in some countries, such 
ministration would be reserved to the pastor (cfr. Canons 848, 849). 


Anticipation of Matins and Lauds from Noon 
Question: Has the privilege of anticipating Matins and Lauds from the 
noon hour been granted to the priests who are members of one of the fol- 
lowing organizations, namely, Apostolic Union of Secular Priests, Third 
Order of St. Francis of Assisi, Eucharistic League, Propagation of the 
Faith? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The Unio Cleri pro Missionibus has that concession 
among other privileges (cfr. Acta Ap. Sedis, XVIII, 236); the 
same is granted to the priests who are members of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith (Pastoral Companion, p. 176). The 
Unio Apostolica for Secular Priests (different from the Unio Cleri 
pro Missionibus) has, according to Beringer-Steinen (ed. 1922, 
II, n. 315), the privilege of anticipating Matins and Lauds from 
1 P. M.; the Eucharistic League, according to a leaflet published by 
Emmanuel, has permission to anticipate from 1 P. M. As far as we 
have been able to ascertain, the Third Order of St. Francis of 
Assisi has no concession in reference to this matter. 


Prayers in English and Sermon at Funerals 

Question: Having read the Declaration of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, of April 29, 1931, relative to prayers said in the vernacular at funerals, 
I inquire: (1) Is it forbidden under any condition to say after the funeral 
rite is complete five Our Fathers, etc., and the English prayers in the 
“Priests’ New Ritual,” and translations of any liturgical prayers, even 
though it be made clear that those prayers in the vernacular are not a 
part of the liturgical rite? Is it forbidden to priest and people to recite 
the Rosary in the funeral procession from the church to the cemetery? 
(2) What is the exact Church Law on funeral sermons? Is the Decree 
of June 28, 1917, which requires special permission of the Ordinary and, 
if he so desires, the submission of the manuscript of the sermon, the only 
official decision on this subject? Is every kind of funeral sermon for- 
bidden (e.g., a short instruction on some lesson of death or a few words 
of consolation to relatives and friends), or is it only a eulogy strictly 
speaking that is forbidden? READER. 
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Answer: We have not been able to find a Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites of April 29, 1931, in the Acta Apostolice 
Sedis of that year or of several previous years. There is no pro- 
hibition to say some prayers in the vernacular and to read the ex- 
hortations which are given in the “Priests’ New Ritual’; in fact, 
there is a Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (Decreta 
Authentica, n. 3790) which states that exhortations to pray for 
the deceased may be made after the rite of absolution is finished, 
or they may be made after the Office and before the Absolution, as 
is done when a funeral sermon is preached after the Mass and 
before the Absolution. There is no objection to saying the Rosary 
when priest and people walk to the cemetery; in fact, it is to be 
advised lest people engage in conversation which is not befitting the 
sacred rite in which they are taking part (cfr. Wapelhorst, “Com- 
pendium S. Lit.,” n. 410). 

As to funeral sermons, the Decree referred to by our correspon- 
dent is the latest general regulation on the subject of funeral ser- 
mons. The Code of Canon Law does mention “laudationes 
funebres,” but speaks of them as taking place in the cemetery, and 
warns the local Ordinaries, pastors and superiors in charge of the 
cemetery to endeavor to keep out of the Catholic cemetery inscrip- 
tions, funeral laudations, and monumental ornaments not in harmony 
with Catholic faith and devotion to the dead (cfr. Canon 1211). 
The local Ordinary has authority to stop all funeral sermons, 
whether they be eulogies of the dead or sermons on Christian 
thought suggested by death. If a diocese has no regulations on this 
subject, we do not think that a few words of expression of sympathy 
or a few consoling thoughts on the Christian aspect of death are 
contrary to the Decree or rather the rules for sacred preaching pub- 
lished by the Sacred Consistorial Congregation in 1917. That docu- 
ment speaks of “eulogia funebria,” for which it requires the special 
permission of the local Ordinary. Generally speaking, the place of 
divine worship is not appropriate to sing the praises of man, for 
no matter how good and saintly a man or woman may have been, 
when his or her earthly remains are in the presence of the Lord, it 
behooves all to pray for the soul of the departed rather than to 
speak of the deceased’s good deeds. Ifa pastor will never pronounce 
a eulogy at any funeral. he will save himself very serious embar- 
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rassment. The same rules for sacred preaching referred to above 
state that the priest approved for preaching in his diocese shall speak 
of things sacred, and if he wants to speak of other things in church, 
provided the subject is becoming the house of God, he must ask 
permission of the local Ordinary (cfr. nn. 20, 21). 


Reply in Re Diocesan Censures 


In your reply in the January issue to my query you seem to think that 
I question the power of the Church to make disciplinary laws. To merely 
ask your opinion as to what would constitute external grave matter in the 
violation of such laws, or rather in the particular law mentioned, is not 
dictating to the Church. Still, as the question is raised, I think it is one 
thing to question the power of making such laws and quite a different thing 
to question the method of making them. All agree that the Church cannot 
forbid all indifferent things—there is a limit to her power; where abuse 
arises she can act. Now, I hold that the method of legislation which gets 
at the individual through the community is harsh and unfair. If a few 
individuals abuse their liberty, they should be punished; the innocent com- 
munity should not be made share in their guilt by having to share in their 
punishment. Why should my liberty be restricted because a few make 
fools of themselves? When church authorities in this manner legislate 
against the innocent, to my mind it is cowardly and unfair legislation. 
ConsTANT READER. 


Answer: The January issue dealt with the query submitted by 
the same correspondent whether a general diocesan statute was justi- 
fied which forbade absolutely the use of intoxicating liquor before 
I2 noon under penalty of suspension to be incurred automatically. 
We do not know the circumstances that prompted such a law, and 
we believe that it is too drastic no matter what circumstances did 
exist. Our correspondent is correct in saying that the transgres- 
sions of a few are not a sufficient reason to deprive all other mem- 
bers of a community, diocese, state, etc., of liberty of action in 
matters that are of themselves indifferent—that is, matters that are 
neither good nor bad morally but can be turned into good or bad 
actions by Christian moderation or unscrupulous abuse. The gen- 
eral laws of the Church are, as a rule, free from the note of too 
great severity and unnecessary limitation of freedom of action, but 
some of the particular laws are perhaps unduly severe and their 
binding force may be questioned. But, as we remarked in the 
January issue, the legislator who has to deal with particular prob- 
lems has a far more difficult task than the legislator for the whole 
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Church. The former is confronted with many problems of which 
the general legislator does not and cannot take account. This much 
is certain: if a particular law is to be justified in the restriction of 
liberty of action in things indifferent of their nature, the necessity 
for a prohibition to all his subjects (or all subjects of a particular 
class, like the clergy) must be quite apparent. Otherwise the law 
is not a just regulation, for it cannot deprive all of liberty because 
of a few who abuse their liberty. This is sound sense and principle, 
and should not be called in question. The authorities cannot rid 
themselves of the duty to deal with the individual transgressors by 
fencing in all the rest of their subjects with sweeping restrictions. 


Children’s First Holy Communion 

Question: The Church demands that pastors admit children to Holy 
Communion as soon as they are sufficiently instructed to know what they 
are doing when receiving Holy Communion. Many pastors, in compliance 
with the new law of the Church, have Private Holy Communion at first 
and after some years Solemn Holy Communion. Other pastors have Sol- 
emn Communion at the age of seven and that settles all. The contention of 
the pastors who first have Private Communion is that Solemn Holy Com- 
munion at that age will not make the impression on children at the age of 
seven that it will at eleven or twelve years. 

Another correspondent writes: “If it is of divine law, as stated in the 
Decree of Pope Pius X, that children must receive Holy Communion when 
they come to the years of discretion, usually at seven years of age, how 
can a pastor keep them waiting until they have reached the age of ten or 
more years for the reason that he fears the parents will not send the children 
to instruction after their first Communion? How about the obligation from 
the divine law? Can there be any delay allowed in complying with that law ?” 


Answer: There certainly can be no objection to the practice of 
many pastors referred to by our first correspondent. The matter 
of Private or Solemn First Communion is an arrangement which 
is entirely in the discretion of the pastor. In fact, it may help 
towards getting the parents to continue sending their children to the 
Christian Doctrine instructions, for they will be anxious to see 
their children taking part in the Solemn Communion of the children 
of the parish. 

Our second correspondent does not seem to have had the sad 
experience that parents, in spite of every effort of the pastor, stop 
sending their children to further Christian Doctrine instruction in 
places where there is no parochial school, or take them out of the 
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parochial school after First Holy Communion and send them to 
the public school. We have seen instances enough of both these cases, 
and tried in a previous issue of the REvIEw to explain that a pastor 
who has to contend with such circumstances has practically no other 
resort than to keep the children from First Holy Communion until 
he knows that they are old enough to know their religion and to 
insist with their parents that they let them practise their faith. 
This may sound strange to a priest who has not come in touch with 
parents who are a stumbling block to their children, but we know 
that there are such cases—not merely isolated but fairly numerous— 
where all we have said applies. 

As to the divine law, the Holy Father does indeed say that the 
regulation of the Church concerning the Holy Communion of chil- 
dren who have reached the age of reason is based on the divine law, 
but he could hardly be understood to say that the divine law specifies 
the age. We have been taught from ancient times that Holy Com- 
munion is necessary for the spiritual life of the Christian soul, but 
Christ did not specify either the age at which the obligation begins 
nor how many times during life it is necessary to receive; he left 
that to His Church. If it was necessary by divine law to receive 
at the age of seven, how could the Church have tolerated the long- 
standing custom of many countries of letting the children wait until 
they were twelve and thirteen years of age? In any case, the time 
specified is of ecclesiastical law and can, therefore, be interpreted 
like other ecclesiastical laws. We are not ignorant of what the great 
Pontiff says in the Decree, namely, that the innocence of childhood 
should be consecrated and confirmed by the coming of the Divine 
Guest; and surely the sooner we can accomplish this the better it 
is. Exceptions should not be made unless they are really necessary. 


Altar Boys’ Ceremonial.—Prayers at Last Rites.—Ceremonies 
at Private Baptism 

Questions: (1) Should the altar boy stand or kneel during the Credo 
at Low Mass? 

(2) When giving Viaticum, Extreme Unction and the Last Blessing, 
is it necessary to repeat the Confiteor for the last two? 

(3) When baptizing .privately (for example, in a hospital), should any 
prayers be said or ceremonies used besides the actual baptism itself? 
SACERDOS. 
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Answers: (1) According to Wapelhorst, the altar boy kneels dur- 
ing the Credo and makes an inclination at the Jncarnatus est (“Com- 
pendium S. Liturgiz,” n.131, 6). The Baltimore Ceremonial has: 
“If the Credo is said, the server kneels down during it, and makes 
a low bow at the words, Et incarnatus est.” 


(2) Dunne (“The Ritual Explained,” p. 96) summarizes the 
ceremonies when Viaticum, Extreme Unction and the Last Blessing 
are given at one and the samc visit as follows: (1) the salutation 
(Pax huic domui, etc.) and the Asperges are given twice, before the 
Viaticum and before the Last Blessing; (2) the Confiteor, Miserea- 
tur, and Indulgentiam are said three times; (3) the Benediction with 
the Blessed Sacrament (when the priest has other consecrated Hosts 
in the pyx) or the priest’s blessing is deferred to the end of the whole 
ceremony. In extreme cases where expedition is of the utmost im- 
portance, the priest after confession and absolution gives Holy 
Communion and Extreme Unction, omitting all the prayers and 
ceremonies which precede and follow the essential parts, and then 
confers the Last Blessing. This done, if the person still lives, he 
supplies all that follows the administration of the Viaticum in the 
Ritual, and then all that precedes and all that follows the adminis- 
tration of Extreme Unction. He then begins the Commendation 
of a Departing Soul. To this explanation of the author we may 
remark that, if the priest thinks the danger of death so close that he 
feels entitled to give Extreme Unction under one anointing (the 
forehead), he must immediately after that one anointing proceed 
with the anointing of all the senses before he does anything else. 


Gothic Vestments 


Question: Is there any Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites that 
forbids the use of the so-called Gothic Vestments in the celebration of Holy 
Mass? If so, have the Dominicans and Benedictines an indult to use the 
Gothic Vestments ? ConsTANT READER. 


Answer: There is a Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
December 9, 1925 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XVIII, 58), which says that the 
use of the so-called Gothic vestments is a deviation from the estab- 
lished use of the Roman vestments. Without consulting the Holy 
See, it is not lawful to deviate from the present established custom. 
Concerning this Decree, Fr. Roulin, O.S.B., writes: “This Decree 
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and letter (referring to a letter of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
issued in 1863 on the subject of vestments) have received various 
and opposite interpretations, some arguing that they condemn the 
full chasuble (the author says elsewhere that the name Gothic is 
wrongfully given to that style of vestments), others that such a con- 
demnation is far from their intention. We ourselves, being of this 
latter opinion, are glad to be able to cite for our view such wise and 
well-founded interpretations as are given by the Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique (April, 1926), the Revue Apologetique (May 15, 
1926), the Collationes Brugenses (1926), and the American Eccle- 
siastical Review (August, 1926). We would mention also a very 
brief and yet very solid article by P. Bayart in La Vie et les Arts 
liturgiques (April, 1926), and the fuller article by R. B. Pierret in 
the same review (July, 1926)” (“Vestments and Vesture,” p. 109). 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








CASUS MORALIS 


Marriage and Catholic Baptism 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Case.—Titius, a priest on the home missions, working in a large 
parish, has considerable difficulty in deciding in certain cases what per- 
sons can be said to have been baptized in the Catholic Church and 
what persons are to be said to have been born of Catholic parents. 
Canon Law grants exemptions from the canonical form of the cele- 
bration of marriage to non-Catholics marrying among themselves and 
to the children of non-Catholics under certain circumstances. For 
example, such cases as the following arise. Marcus, born of two Jew- 
ish parents, was baptized a Catholic and brought up as a Jew; Caius, 
the child of a mixed marriage, was baptized a Catholic but brought 
up as a Protestant; Bertha was born after her father had apostatized — 
from the Faith; Balba, the child of Presbyterians, was baptized as a 
Presbyterian, but her parents became converted and brought her up as 
a Catholic ; Caia was born of Catholic parents who had become entirely 
indifferent to the Catholic Faith before her birth, and her father 
belonged to a Masonic lodge. When a heretic, born and baptized in 
heresy and brought up as a heretic, marries a Catholic outside the 
Church, there is no difficulty in deciding against the marriage. But 
when one does not know how the Canons may be interpreted, it be- 
comes difficult to decide a case. 


Solution.—In the first place, the Canons lay down certain general 
prescriptions. 

(1) All persons baptized in the Catholic Church are bound to 
observe the canonical form of marriage—that is, they must celebrate 
their marriage in presence of the legitimate parish-priest and two 
witnesses when they marry among themselves. What persons can 
be said to have been baptized in the Catholic Church will be ex- 
plained later. The exceptions made in Canon 1098 for cases of 
danger of death and of impossibility of having a delegated priest 
are not here considered. 

(2) So, too, those who have been converted from heresy or 
schism, even though they have subsequently before their marriage 
fallen away from the Catholic Faith, are bound to observe the canon- 
ical form when they marry among themselves. 

(3) Those mentioned above (in 1 and 2) are bound to observe 
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the canonical form if they contract marriage with non-Catholics, 
baptized or not, even after obtaining a dispensation from the impedi- 
ment of difference of religion or difference of worship respectively. 

(4) Converts to the Catholic Faith remain aggregated to the 
Church, even if they abandon the Faith. Those who were never 
aggregated to the Church, baptized or not, in contracting marriage 
with one another are nowhere bound to observe the canonical form 
of marriage. In other words, such people, not being aggregated 
to the Church, are not included in this prescription. 

(5) Those born of non-Catholics (even though they have been 
baptized in the Catholic Church), who have grown up from infancy 
in heresy, schism or infidelity or without religion at all, are not 
bound to observe the canonical form when they contract marriage 
with a non-Catholic, but this term clearly does not mean one who 
has fallen away from the Catholic Faith after baptism as a Catholic 
or conversion from heresy or schism. In the second place, the Pon- 
tifical Commission for the Interpretation of the Code of Canon Law 
has given an authentic interpretation of some words of the Canons 
cited above. 

(a) Persons are to be considered to be born of non-Catholic 
parents even if only one of their parents is a non-Catholic, and 
although the usual guarantees exacted in mixed marriages for the 
Catholic education of the offspring have been given (July 20, 1929). 

(b) Persons are to be considered to be born of non-Catholic 
parents when they are born of apostate parents (February 17, 
1930), even, it appears, if only one parent is an apostate. 

It was stated above that an explanation would be given of 
the expression “baptized in the Catholic Church.” It is important to 
know precisely who can be said to have been baptized in the Catholic 
Church, for the Canon Law (Canon 1070) lays it down that 
marriage between an unbaptized person and one baptized in the 
Catholic Church is void. The impediment is that of disparity of 
worship. Furthermore, Canon 1099, which has been set out above, 
also uses the term “baptized in the Catholic Church,” and ordains 
that such persons are bound to comply with the canonical form 
of marriage under pain of nullity. On both these accounts, there- 
fore, priests on the mission have to pronounce on the validity or 
the invalidity of a given marriage, and on the need of dispensa- 
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tion. The following persons are considered to have been baptized 
in the Catholic Church (cfr. Periodica, April, 1931): 

(a) those children committed by their parents or their deputies 
to a Catholic priest to receive Catholic baptism ; 

(b) children committed by their parents or deputies to be bap- 
tized in- danger of death as Catholics by a non-Catholic minister, 
and to be aggregated to the Church; 

(c) children born of good Catholic parents baptized by a non- 
Catholic minister by mistake, fraud or deceit, the parents desiring 
the children to be baptized by a Catholic priest. The case could 
arise if a godmother took such a child to a Protestant church by 
mistake or even deliberately against the wishes of the parents; 

(d) children of pagans baptized in danger of death by a Catholic 
minister, clerical or lay; 

(e) children of pagans baptized lawfully by a Catholic outside 
the danger of death. The lawfulness of such baptism depends on 
three factors: there must be reasonable hope that the child will 
be brought up as a Catholic, at least one of the parents or guardians 
consents to the baptism, and, failing the second factor, no parent or 
guardian exists or, if one does, he has lost the right over the chil- 
dren or cannot exercise it; 

(f) children of pagans unlawfully baptized by a Catholic outside 
the danger of death and brought up in the Catholic Faith. If such 
children were brought up in heresy or schism, infidelity, or without 
religion at all, the matter is disputed and doubtful; 

(g) a child, born of Catholic parents, baptized in danger of death 
by a doctor who belongs to the Greek Orthodox Church and bap- 
tizes the child according to the Greek Rite, though the parents asked 
for Catholic baptism and wished the child to be baptized a Catholic 
and intend to bring it up as one; . 

(h) a child, born of heretics or schismatics, baptized in danger 
of death by a Catholic at the request of the parents, though they 
wish and intend the child to be aggregated to their own sect; 

(i) an adult who asks for Catholic baptism, which, however, is 
given by a non-Catholic in a non-Catholic Rite and with the inten- 
tion of aggregating the baptized to the sect. But an adult who asks 
for baptism from a Catholic lay person, wishing to receive baptism 
in a schismatic Rite, and stating his desire to be aggregated to the 
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sect, is not baptized in the Catholic Church. If the minister were 
a Catholic priest, acting as such, and administered baptism according 
to the Catholic Rite, this baptism is baptism in the Catholic Church; 

(j) a child of apostate parents baptized by a Catholic minister at 
their request, their intention being that their child shall be considered 
as baptized outside the Catholic Church. 

Furthermore, birth from non-Catholic parents and education from 
infancy in heresy, schism, infidelity or no religion, have a bearing 
in respect of the obligation of fulfilling the canonical form of 
marriage. The following statements may be made, in addition to 
those given above: 

(a) a child of non-Catholic parents baptized in the Catholic 
Church but from infancy educated in heresy, schism, infidelity or no 
religion, is not a subject of the canonical form of marriage; 

(b) a child of Catholic parents baptized accidentally outside the 
Catholic Church and educated in the Catholic Faith is a subject of 
this law; 

(c) a child born of Catholic parents and baptized in the Catholic 
Church is subject to this law, even though brought up from infancy 
outside the Catholic Church. The person is a Catholic in all respects, 
though lapsed; 

(d) a child born of non-Catholic parents who professed heresy 
or schism and baptized outside the Catholic Church, but whose 
parents were converted to the Catholic Faith when the child was 
an infant and who brought up the child as a Catholic from in- 
fancy, is considered a Catholic in the fullest sense and therefore 
subject to this law; 

(e) a child born of Catholic parents who had lapsed and publicly 
practised an heretical or schismatic religion without actual aggrega- 
tion to heresy or schism is the child of apostates and is not subject 
to this law; 

(f) a child born of Catholic parents who are negligent or indif- 
ferent is not the child of apostates, unless the parents have notori- 
ously lapsed or interiorly adopted indifferentism in religion; 

(g) a child of Catholic parents who had become Freemasons is 
not the child of heretics. But if the parents had become members 
of a society which professes heresy or schism, they become apostates. 
The Cases.—(1)Marcus, born of Jewish parents, was baptized 
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a Catholic and brought up as a Jew. He is not subject to the law 
of the celebration of marriage in canonical form. 

(2) Caius, the child of a mixed marriage, was baptized a Catholic 
but brought up as a Protestant. He is not obliged to observe the 
form of marriage if he marries a non-Catholic. 

(3) Bertha was born after her father had apostatized. She is 
not obliged to observe the form of marriage if she marries a non- 
Catholic. 

(4) Balba, the child of Presbyterians, was baptized a Presby- 
terian, but her parents were converted and brought her up as a 
Catholic. Bertha is subject to the law. 

(5) Caia was born of Catholic parents who had become entirely 
indifferent to the Catholic Faith before her birth, and had become 
members of a Masonic lodge. Caia, if baptized as a Catholic 
(though probably she was not baptized at all), is the child of lapsed 
Catholics and not of heretics, and is therefore subject to the law. 











COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
Supervision of the Stage in Catholic Academies 


Rev. Editors: 

“Splendid acting, but poor articulation, even in the most pathetic 
parts,” such was the disappointing comment of Monsignor Guest when 
the last curtain fell on the Academy playlet. Monsignor was a humble 
man. He was interested in the Sisterhood. He had travelled a thou- 
sand miles from a diocese in which he had held important positions as 
an educator for more than seventeen years. The playlet whose tableaux 
had proved truly “sweet and uplifting” had been framed upon the most 
touching incidents in Our Lord’s Passion. It was enacted in March. 

Two months later, in May, on the same Academy stage, the articula- 
tion was all that could be desired. The subject was not Christ’s Pas- 
sion (singular) but human passions (plural)—and human passions 
with a vengeance! The performer was a very talented young lady, 
retiring from the senior grade in the Sisters’ school. She was clad to 
the ankles and took all parts alone. Her versatility was conspicuous 
throughout the monologue, especially in the middle act where the 
climax of drama culminated in a murder. 

“Wayne shoots and the bullet strikes.” That is the rubric in “Smilin’ 
Through” (see page 62). “My God, I never meant that,” exclaims the 
shooter. “My God, he’s killed her,” shouts Ellen. “Damn him,” says 
John, for the victim had fallen. Articulation to a nicety, and as for 
expression (singular), what a competent exponent! Of course, one 
must overlook the things expressed. It is the act of expressing that 
ART develops. 

Among the expressions which admirers were supposed to overlook 
through their appreciation of the ART, Father Whimson, the chaplain 
who was in attendance, has since been able to verify, word for word, 
the list of items submitted below. He first heard them, but actually 
could not believe his ears. Confused and largely disgusted by the 
general impression he received, he acted on a decision to leave the hall 
abruptly at the end of the beautified (?) rioting. 

He struggled with himself that night over the extent of his canonical 
obligation to give Communion the following morning to upwards of 
forty religious, led by their superiors, who would undoubtedly present 
themselves at the altar rail (Canons 855, 856). The majority of the 
Sisters had been present at the performance and were not apt to demur. 
Father contented himself with dispelling all drowsiness before Mass 
by stating that his withdrawal from the hall should be remembered as 
a personal protest against any standard or way of thinking that would 
uphold the staging of the previous night’s program, under consecrated 
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Catholic auspices, as above reproach. With Reverend Mother at their 
head, all members of the community went to Communion with their 
accustomed calm, poise and gravity. 

As delivered, with no notable departure from the printed text in 
the details here rehearsed, the monologue prepared the audience for 
the murder climax with a series of extravagant utterances that might 
not be believed. To meet the purpose of this present description, they 
will be given in their concrete form (the parenthetic numbering indi- 
cates the paging in an authentic printed copy of “Smilin’ Through”). 

“My God” (47). “Damned thing” (48). Owen, an adult, tells that 
he has been “undressed by Mary” (49). “Damned scoundrel” (51). 
“For God’s sake” (55). “Oh, my God” (56). “Gad—what a night” 
(59). Marriage “too soon to be modest,” for neither party knew the 
other’s name (60). “Oh God—damn him” (63). “No: in God’s 
Name” (64). The “smile of God” found in a girl’s “eyes” (66). 
Hatred is “so light and gossamer a thing” (68). 

Hatred! There is no reflection in the playlet on the hatred of God. 
Nor from start to finish is there any suspicion of God’s hatred for all 
that leads to sin. Who could legitimately expect the expression of 
anything akin to God-fearingness, when neither author, artist, board 
of education, instructor, nor even the rules of expression itself make 
any such demand in advance? The hatred referred to is only one of 
those customary, creaturely dispositions, deeply energizing but never 
admitted, except by surprise. In this particular instance it happens 
to be the result of a very successful act—of murder! St. John and 
St. Augustine denounce every form of brother-hatred as in itself 
serious murder. But in the play there is nothing but expression, noth- 
ing but a “light and gossamer” expression, merely an entertaining ex- 
pression that appealed to the tastes of a youthful Sister who through 
holy obedience spent long patient hours showing a hopeful graduate 
how to enter into the spirit of the various characters she should at any 
time choose to impersonate. 


Father Whimson had preached against naturalism and educational 
gravitation more than once. He had warned the Sisters against such 
tendencies as utterly incompatible with their life of consecration. 
Could he now remain silent as though paralyzed into swallowing the 
shocking vulgarity that had pleased an audience that was 70% rustic 
and 100% snickering? 

“To make sin nice and vulgarity entertaining,” is what the Knights 
of Columbus recently offered through the page of Columbia as a cri- 
terion for marking school playlets as offensive to Catholics and the 
Catholic sense. But Reverend Mother deliberately refuses to accept or 
apply that standard. When Father Whimson called her attention to it, 
she plainly told him that he was a “fanatic” who “does not count.” 
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Moreover—the order was peremptory—he must cease once and for all 
“to preach in the academy sanctuary anything which he is powerless to 
execute outside the academy sanctuary.” The academy stage is located 
outside the sanctuary. 

The ultimatum was delivered in Mother’s private office without wit- 
nesses. Backing up this imperious stand is the quietly communicated 
opinion of Father Suffragan that Father Whimson “missed the kick in 
the play.” “Peace at any cost,” however! So long as Father remains 
chaplain, it will be better to “laugh it off” and “hush things up.” 

Meanwhile the youthful Sister who is upheld after having chosen 
and engineered this very flattering exhibition of her skill, persists in 
maintaining that she can see “absolutely nothing wrong” in that play, 
outside of Father Whimson’s “own mind.” Such minds must be “de- 
praved,” and their guidance harmful. Indeed, Sister has learned the 
sorry lesson from experience. 

When Father Whimson took his stand publicly because he judged 
the offense to be public, poor Sister’s conscience got frightfully upset. 
“Everything began to look black” to her—“everything, even the most 
innocent.” It was only when her “confessor”—the absent unreachable 
man of mystery—‘“calmed her” that she actually got over “a real sick- 
spell.” With assurance from him she has since been convinced that 
“Smilin’ Through” is “all right.” Sister was behind the scenes taking 
charge of another entertainment a few nights after her restoration to 
health and security. 

Father Whimson now asks: in order to escape in the future the 
danger of upsetting the delicate consciences of consecrated educators 
by obnoxious experiments of his own in self-expression, does sufficient 
cause exist for testing the bishop’s proficiency in a parallel art, the art 
of objective expression? Somehow Father cannot get it through his 
head why the ordination oils once rubbed into his hands should have 
anything like a neutralizing effect on the forehead oils he once received 
in Confirmation. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
Monitum 


The priest, Joseph Marazzi, of the Archdiocese of Salerno, stay- 
ing in the City of New York, has been suspended a divinis by the 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation, and has been declared excom- 
municated and incapable of all offices and ecclesiastical benefices 
(Sacred Consistorial Congregation, January 20, 1932; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXIV, 53). 


Daudet’s “Bacchantes” Placed on the Index 
The book entitled “Les Bacchantes,” by Léon Daudet, published 
by Ernest Flammarion, is declared prohibited because of its obscene 
character according to the precept of Canon 1399, §9, and is ordered 
to be inserted in the Index of Forbidden Books (Holy Office, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 71). 


Instruction on the Execution of Sacred Music in Churches 

It has happened that some authors and publishers of sacred music 
have claimed a royalty payment for the use of their compositions 
in churches. Not a few controversies have arisen and disagreeable 
incidents have occurred because of the claim of such rights. For 
this reason the Sacred Congregation of the Council issues this in- 
struction to all local Ordinaries. 

(1) The Ordinaries shall, until they have settled the matter of 
royalties with the authors and publishers, use only those modern 
compositions of sacred music whose authors and publishers have 
declared in writing that the execution of their compositions is not 
subject to royalties of author or publisher. The observance of this 
regulation cannot deprive the sacred functions of sacred music, for 

(a) besides the Gregorian Chant and the classical polyphony, 
there are many renowned compositions of sacred music from ancient 
times which have become public property, and they can be freely 
executed in the churches, provided they are in conformity with the 
precepts of the Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X, November 22, 1903; 

(b) many of the best modern compositors and editors have de- 
clared that their compositions of sacred music may be freely used 
without payment of royalties to author or publisher. 
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(2) For the choice of such compositions, the local Ordinaries 
should employ the aid of the diocesan committee on sacred music 
instituted according to the rules of the above-mentioned Motu Pro- 
prio, and, if necessary, they may have recourse to the Pontifical 
Institute of Sacred Music at Rome for timely information in that 
regard (Sacred Congregation of the Council, February 25, 1932; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 72). 


Instruction to the Heads of Clerical Religious Organizations on 
the Education of Their Candidates for the Priesthood and 
on the Scrutiny Before Reception of Orders 


The Sacred Congregation of Religious opens its Instruction with 
a fervent appreciation of the work done by the religious both for 
the Catholic people and in the heathen missions, quoting from Pope 
Pius XI’s Apostolic Epistle “Unigenitus Dei Filius,” of March 19, 
1924, and from his Radio Address of February 12, 1931. If the 
clerical religious bodies are to continue to do great things for the 
Church and the salvation of souls, it will be necessary for them to be 
very Cautious in admitting candidates to their ranks lest men with- 
out a true vocation enter the priesthood and spoil and destroy the 
good work of those who are faithful to their high calling. On De- 
cember 27, 1930, the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments issued 
an Instruction to all local Ordinaries on the precautions to be taken 
against admitting to Sacred Orders seminarians who never had or 
who have lost their vocation to the holy priesthood. The Sacred 
Congregation of the Religious now desires the Superiors of re- 
ligious organizations to take similar precautions against admitting 
unworthy candidates of their communities to Sacred Orders. 

In the first place, the Superiors are to be very careful in ad- 
mitting young men to the novitiate, and must investigate thoroughly 
the life and character of those who apply for admission and their 
other qualifications and the spirit in which they enter the community. 
Ordinarily they may not receive candidates into the novitiate before 
they have finished the high school course, and if at times there are 
serious reasons why a candidate should be received before the end 
of that course, he must complete it after the novitiate before he is 
admitted to the course in philosophy. 

After the novitiate the young men must be placed in houses where 
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the religious life is observed perfectly and where philosophy and 
theology can be studied properly. The conduct of the young men 
is to be watched with great care, and instruction in the spiritual 
life and practice of religious perfection must go hand in hand with 
their studies. 


Sanctity of life and profound knowledge of Christian philosophy 
and theology are demanded of the priest, and therefore the young 
men must be steadily trained both in the spiritual life and in knowl- 
edge. The prescribed courses of studies may not be abbreviated 
even when permission is granted to ordain the men after the third 
year of theology; they must stay in the house of studies and finish 
the course. 

In the first years of the exercise of the sacred ministry by the 
young priests, the Religious Superiors must see that the men are 
not left to themselves but that they work and study under proper 
supervision. The yearly examination for the first five years de- 
manded by Canon 590 is to remind the young priests of the obliga- 
tion to endeavor to perfect themselves in knowledge. A statement 
whether those examinations were held and for what reasons exemp- 
tions were granted, if any, is to be made in the Quinquennial Report 
of the Religious Superiors to the Sacred Congregation. The Supe- 
riors will be able to fulfill their obligations towards the young men 
more easily if they choose for the task of educating them men who 
excel in the practice of prudence, charity and piety. If the spiritual 
director and the professors give the young men a living example of 
religious discipline and priestly virtues, it will help much more 
than words to form their character in the right direction. 

Just as the bishop has the obligation to ordain only those of his 
subjects who are in every way worthy, the Religious Superiors who 
present candidates for ordination have the obligation to present 
only those whom they know to be qualified and who are animated 
by the proper spirit in seeking the priesthood. Though the bishop 
has the right to investigate, independently of the Religious Supe- 
riors, the life and character and other requisites of the religious 
presented to him for ordination, still he may abide by the judgment 
of the Superiors, and the Church puts the full responsibility for the 
candidates on the Religious Superiors. 

In all religious organizations and societies the novices, before they 
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are admitted to temporary vows, must present to their Superior a 
written petition in which they expressly declare that they believe they 
have a vocation for the religious and clerical state, which petition 
and declaration is to be preserved in the archives. Before the Supe- 
riors admit the young men to Orders, they must inquire into the 
character and life of the men and their progress in studies and in 
religious life. To be more secure in their judgment, they must ask 
the opinion of the spiritual director and of others who because of 
their contact with the students may know their character and dis- 
positions. A document containing the fact of the investigation and 
the opinion of the men consulted must be drawn up and preserved 
in the archives. Either the Superior or another man in whom the 
students have confidence must ask them whether they freely and 
with full knowledge desire to receive Orders in the religious state. 

As to Major Orders, the Superiors must know that the religious 
cannot be admitted to these before they have taken perpetual vows, 
either solemn or simple. In those religious organizations in which 
no perpetual vows are taken, the Superiors are strictly forbidden to 
present the young men for Major Orders before they have com- 
pleted three years of temporary profession. In Societies without 
vows, candidates cannot receive Major Orders until after their per- 
petual or final reception into the Society, if there is such a reception 
—in others not until after three years from the reception at the 
end of the novitiate. . 

Before the young men are presented for the subdiaconate the 
Superior must institute a new investigation and compare it with that 
which was made before the first profession and which is preserved 
in the archives. If this second investigation is in all points satisfac- 
tory, the Superior may present them for the subdiaconate, provided 
they take the oath given below. 

In all religious organizations and societies the candidates for the 
subdiaconate must take the oath before the Superior and sign it with 
their own hand. In Religious Orders with solemn vows this oath 
is to be taken before solemn profession. The oath is as follows: 

“Ego subsignatus N.N., alumnus Ordinis vel Congregationis N.N., 
cum petitionem Superioribus exhibuerim pro recipiendo subdiacon- 


atus ordine, diligenter re perpensa coram Deo, iuramento interposito, 
testificor: (1) nulla me coactione, seu vi, aut ullo impelli timore in 
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recipiendo eodem sacro ordine, sed ipsum sponte exoptare, ac plena 
liberaque voluntate eumdem cum adnexis oneribus amplecti velle; 
(2) fateor mihi plene esse cognita cuncta onera ex eodem sacro 
ordine dimanantia, que sponte amplector, ac Deo opitulante propono 
me toto vite curriculo diligenter servare; (3) que castitatis voto ac 
ceelibatus lege precipiuntur, clare me percipere testor, eaque integre 
servare usque ad extremum vite, Deo adiuvante, firmiter statuo; 
(4) denique sincera fide spondeo iugiter me fore, ad normam sacro- 
rum canonum, obsequentissime obtemperaturum iis omnibus que 
mihi a Prepositis, iuxta Ecclesie disciplinam, precipientur, paratus 
virtutum exempla, tum opere, cum sermone, aliis prebere, adeo ut 
tanti officii susceptione retributionem a Deo promissam accipere 
merear. Sic testor ac iuro, super hec Sancta Dei Evangelia, que 


manu mea tango. 
N.N., manu propria. 


fe errr ereer day, month, year.......... ) 


In the dimissorials (if the religious organization has the right to 
issue them) or otherwise in the testimonials, the Superiors must 
state that all the requirements specified in this Instruction have been 
fulfilled. | 

As to the diaconate and priesthood, though it is not prescribed to 
make the same ample investigations, the Superior must inquire 
whether perhaps in the interval between the Major Orders some- 
thing has come up which makes the sacerdotal vocation doubtful or 
shows that there is no vocation. If that should happen, the Superior 
after giving due consideration to the important question must stop 
the candidate from receiving the diaconate or priesthood and refer 
the matter to the Sacred Congregation of Religious (December 1, 
1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 74-81). 


Pontifical Appointments 

The Holy Father has conferred the Supreme Order of Christ on 
Victor Emmanuel III, King of Italy, and on his son and heir to the 
throne, Humbert of Savoy. He has conferred the Order of the 
Golden Spur on Benito Mussolini, Prime Minister of Italy, and on 
Count Cesar M. De Vecchi di Val Cismon, Italian Ambassador at 
the Holy See, and Dino Grandi, Minister of the Exterior. 

The Right Rev. Msgr. A. J. Schulte (Diocese of Davenport) has 
been made Prothonotary Apostolic ad instar. The following have 
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been made Domestic Prelates to His Holiness: the Right Rev. 
Msgri. Bernard Murphy (Archdiocese of Hobart), James Foley, 
William Joseph McCormick, Martin Cone (Diocese of Daven- 
port), William Reding (Diocese of La Crosse), William J. Flynn 
(Archdiocese of Santa Fe), Victor Primeau (Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago), Joseph D. Mitchell (Diocese of Savannah), John T. O’Brien 
and John Patrick Malony (Archdiocese of Liverpool), Charles Me- 
deric Lesage (Archdiocese of Montreal), James A. Kane (Diocese 
of Savannah). 

Messrs. Martin H. Carmody (Diocese of Grand Rapids) and 
Cedric Baxter (Archdiocese of Liverpool) have been made Privy 
Chamberlains of Cape and Sword to His Holiness. 


STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of June 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Divine Mercy 
By Tuomas P. Pue an, Litt.D., LL.D. 


“I say to you that even so, there shall be joy in heaven upon one sinner that doth 
penance more than upon ninety-nine just who need not penance” (Luke, xv. 7). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Cruelty of the nations of old. 
II. Christ’s compassion for the afflicted. 
III, His solicitude for sinners. 
IV. The anger of the sectaries. 
V. The sinner in the Church of Christ. 


In the long and dreary centuries before the coming of Christ 
bloodshed, cruelty, injustice and slavery disfigured and disgraced the 
annals of the famous nations of antiquity. Mercy was scarcely 
known, imperfectly understood, rarely practised. War, the scourge 
of humanity even in our own glorified age of progress, was espe- 
cially bloody and barbarous: women and children were ruthlessly 
slain, cities and towns razed to the ground, nations and races wholly 
extirpated. The progress of the mighty conqueror, whose name is 
inscribed on the scroll of fame, was marked by dismantled homes, 
parched verdure, and moldering remains; his valiant deeds were 
written in letters of blood, his sheaves of victory enumerated by the 
bleached bones of his helpless victims. Individuals too were unjust 
and unmerciful, embruing their hands in blood like Cain of old; 
every man’s hand was against his brother. These children of men 
had forsaken the primitive revelation of the Creator, corrupted its 
teachings, and fallen into the grossest idolatry. Charity, kindness, 
mercy were replaced by ambition, cruelty and hate. Even among 
the Chosen People, segregated from the pagan masses to preserve 
the knowledge of the One True God, His divine truths were mis- 
construed or misinterpreted. Revenge for actual or fancied injuries 
or insults was eagerly sought. “An eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth” (Matt., v. 38), was their guiding principle in dealing with 
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enemies or false friends. True, there were some kindly souls in 
Israel and even among the pagans, but rigorous justice untempered 
by mercy was meted out for real or imaginary insults or injuries. 
Occasionally, God Himself inflicted swift and salutary punishment 
on offending peoples or rulers, raining fire and brimstone on the 
cities of the plains, transforming a haughty monarch into a beast 
of the field, inscribing on the walls of banquet halls the mystic words 
foretelling the fall of mighty Babylon and the death of its king. 
But usually He allowed the wheat and the tares to grow up side 
by side until the harvest time. During these gloomy ages, the just 
sighed and prayed for the coming of the Promised One to restore 
“peace on earth to men of good will.” 


Christ’s Compassion for the Afflicted 

In God’s own time the Saviour came, His Only Begotten Son, 
Jesus, born of blessed Mary by the power of the Holy Ghost. He 
had sympathy for His suffering children, His heart bled for their 
physical ills. “And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching .. . and 
preaching . . . and healing all manner of sickness and curing infirmity 
among the people” (Matt., iv. 23) ; “that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken of by Isaias saying: He took our infirmities and bore 
our diseases” (Matt., viii. 17). He gave sight to the blind, speech 
to the dumb, hearing to the deaf. The leper was cleansed, the cen- 
turion’s servant healed, the woman with the issue of blood cured. 
Lazarus was snatched from the jaws of death, the daughter of 
Jairus awakened from eternal sleep, the only son of the widow of 
Naim restored to his sorrowing mother. He multiplied the loaves 
and fishes, and fed the hungry multitude in the desert, “because He 
had compassion on them” (Matt., xv. 32). They brought to Him 
the lame, the halt, the blind; He healed them and sent them on their 
way rejoicing. Through the smiling valleys, across the rolling hills, 
along the streams and lakes, the crowds followed Him, content to 
hear His divine admonitions, to touch the hem of His garment, 
believing that surcease of pain and sorrow would be their reward. 
Indeed, almost every chapter of the Gospels chronicles some deed of 
Christ’s kindness or mercy for the suffering ones of earth. “And 
seeing the multitudes He had compassion on them, because they were 
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distressed, and lying like sheep that have no shepherd” (Matt., ix. 
36). 


His Solicitude for Sinners 

Christ came primarily, however, for the spiritual regeneration of 
His children, to atone for Adam’s fault, to restore our ancient heri- 
tage, to reopen heaven. “And He is the propitiation for our sins: 
and not for ours only, but also for those of the whole world” 
(I John, ii. 2). Yet, the sinner was His chief concern: “For I am 
not come to call the just but sinners” (Matt., ix. 13). The fallen 
woman, awaiting death at the hands of the fanatical zealots, saw 
her accusers vanish as the Master wrote in the dust, and heard His 
kindly voice : “Hath no man condemned thee? ... Neither will I con- 
demn thee. Go, and now sin no more” (John, viii. 3 sqq.). The 
Magdalen, outcast and reprobate, knelt at His sacred feet, laving 
them with her tears of contrition, drying them with her abundant 
locks, until the Lord cleansed her soul from every stain. “Many 
sins are forgiven her, because she hath loved much. And He said 
to her: Thy sins are forgiven thee” (Luke, vii. 37 sqq.). The dying 
thief on the cross, divine grace inundating his hardened heart and 
transforming a sodden criminal into a blessed martyr, cried out: 
“Lord, remember me when Thou shalt come into Thy kingdom” 
(Luke, xxiii. 42). And the merciful Saviour, moved by this faith 
and contrition, gently reassured him: “Amen, I say to thee, this day 
thou shalt be with Me in paradise” (Luke, xxiii. 43). No sin was 
too heinous, no crime too flagrant, for His merciful absolution. He 
had become man to save His children, His mercy was infinite. He 
would reject no penitent heart: “The bruised reed He shall not 
break: and smoking flax He shall not extinguish: till He send forth 
judgment unto victory” (Matt., xii. 20). 


The Anger of the Sectaries 

His constant intercourse with sinners and publicans aroused 
pharisaical scandal among the sectaries, the Scribes and Pharisees— 
“hypocrites, . . . full of rapine and uncleanness, . . . whited sepul- 
chres” (Matt., xxiii. 25-28), as He styled them. “And the Pharisees 
seeing it said to His disciples: Why doth your Master eat with publi- 
cans and sinners?” (Matt., ix. 11). To associate with sinners was 
defilement; to consort with publicans, the hirelings of Rome and 
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faithless to their nation, was treason. “But Jesus hearing it said: 
They that are in health need not a physician but they that are ill. 
Go then, and learn what this meaneth: I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice. For I am not come to call the just but sinners” (Matt., 
ix. 12-13). To impress His meaning more forcibly, He uttered a 
series of parables which have been household words in the religious 
world throughout the ages. In the story of the lost groat He tells 
of the weeping matron, the intensive search, the successful quest, 
the universal rejoicing when the missing coin was found: “Rejoice 
with me, I have found the groat” (Luke, xv. 9). The Good 
Shepherd leaves the ninety and nine in the wilderness to seek the 
lost lamb, brings it home with gladness, and calls his neighbors and 
friends: “Rejoice with me, for I have found my lost sheep” (Luke, 
xv. 6). The heart-moving parable of the prodigal son narrates the 
adventures of the wandering youth who left his father’s house, 
squandered his inheritance, and plunged into abject poverty. It 
terminates with his contrition, his return, and his father’s joy. “But 
it was fit that we should make merry and be glad,” the father assured 
the elder son, who grumbled at the feasting and rejoicing, “for this 
thy brother was dead, and is come to life again; he was lost and is 
found” (Luke, xv. 11-32). To complete the discomfiture of His im- 
placable enemies, Our Lord’s practical application “made the thin 
veil of this parable quite transparent,” and the sullen, obstinate 
hearers recognized in the disgruntled son the clearly limned portrait 
of the Jewish people and especially of the Doctors, blind and obtuse 
to His holy teachings. Yet, they would not take to heart the lesson 
that tears of penance were more acceptable to the Heavenly Father 
than their hypocritical righteousness—that Christ was calling all 
sinners to repentance and the enjoyment of the celestial banquet in 
the kingdom of His Father. Alas, His heavenly doctrine had no 
effect on these arrogant fanatics; rather was it a stumbling block 
to them, Our Lord’s merciful warning fanned the smoldering em- 
bers of hatred into a lurid flame, not to be quenched until that fatal 
day when the Son of God hung bleeding on the rugged cross in 
atonement for the sins of His people. 


The Sinner in the Church of Christ 
Throughout the ages, the consoling parable and doctrines of the 
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Saviour have been sweet music in the ears of the lowly and well- 
nigh despairing sinner. In the Church founded by Christ “mercy 
and truth have met each other, justice and peace have kissed” (Ps, 
Ixxxiv. 11). Its Founder and His ministers invite and exhort every 
prodigal to repentance, reminding him that God’s “mercy is from 
generation unto generation to them that fear Him” (Luke, i. 50). 
In the vast desert of sin of this life there is one solitary oasis where 
man may slake his burning thirst in the spring of living waters; 
on the troubled waves of life there is one ark, the Church of Christ, 
where the gentle dove of hope bearing the olive branch of peace will 
restore confidence to the troubled soul. Like the penitent publican, 
lowly and sorrowful, like the repentant prodigal returning to his 
father’s house, the sinner will be welcomed by his Redeemer with 
open arms, will be clothed in the robes of justice, will receive the 
ring of reconciliation and will be led to the celestial banquet. 
Though God cannot be deceived by earthly cunning, He will not be 
outdone in generosity; He gives in proportion as we give to our 
brethren, our fellow-men. “Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
see mercy” (Matt., v. 7), are His inspiring words. If supplicating 
Our Father we pray, “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us,” and our hearts are closed to our brother’s 
appeal, how can we expect God’s pardon? Like the unjust debtor 
who was released by a kindly master from his vast obligations, but 
refused mercy to his servant for a paltry debt, we shall then suffer 
condign punishment. “So also shall My Heavenly Father do to you, 
if you forgive not every one his brother from your hearts” (Matt., 
xviii. 35). Love your enemies, forgive your debtors, do penance 
for your sins. Follow not the example of “blind guides who strain 
at a gnat and swallow a camel” (Matt., xxiii. 24), content with 
outward observance, oblivious to interior purity. “Rend your 
hearts and not your garments, and turn to the Lord your God: for 
He is gracious and merciful” (Joel, ii. 13). Then Christ’s mercy 
will blot out every stain of sin, “and there shall be joy before the 
angels of God upon one sinner doing penance” (Luke, xv. 10). 

















FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Infallible Church 
By Cartes C. Mittner, C.S.C. 


“Going up into one of the ships that was Simon’s ... He taught the multitudes” 
(Luke, v. 3). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The meaning of infallibility. 
II. Christ confers supreme authority on St. Peter and his suc- 
cessors. 
III. The Roman Pontiff has all the powers and prerogatives con- 
ferred on St. Peter. 
IV. The Roman Pontiff is infallible. 

It goes without saying that Our Blessed Lord, since He was 
divine, was an infallible teacher. And it is equally evident that if 
He so wished, again because He was a divine person, He could have 
provided that His Church also, to whom He committed His teach- 
ings, might enjoy the extraordinary gift of infallibility in preserv- 
ing and handing on that teaching until the end of time. Now, it is 
Catholic doctrine that this is exactly what Our Lord intended to 
do and did do for His Church. This doctrine so obviously fits in 
with the purpose which Christ had in His teaching, the method 
by which he taught, the commands which He imposed upon His 
Apostles, and the evident necessity of infallibility if they were to 
fulfill those commands, that the objections which have been raised 
against it are directed rather against misrepresentations of it than 
against the doctrine itself. It is for that reason that they are 
scarcely worth mentioning. 

Infallibility is confused, for example, with impeccability or the 
inability to commit sin, and the argument is made that, since many 
Popes have sinned, there can be no such thing as papal infallibility. 
But it does not mean that. Neither does it mean that the Pope, as 
a private individual and in his private conversation or private cor- 
respondence, is protected by a sort of perennial miracle from fall- 
ing into error in anything and everything he may say or write. It 
means that, when in the exercise of his office as Supreme Pastor 
of the Universal Church he makes it clear that a given doctrine 
concerning faith and morals is to be held by all because it is found 
in Holy Scripture or tradition, he is through the divine assistance 
infallibly safeguarded against making any error in such a declara- 
tion. Let us examine the evidence for this doctrine of our Faith. 
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Infallibility of St. Peter 

In St. Matthew, xvi, we read this declaration of Christ to Peter: 
“I say to thee: thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I 
will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose upon earth, it shall be loosed also in Heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound also in 
Heaven.” You will note that Christ here singles Peter out by name, 
that these words are addressed to him directly and immediately, that 
He uses the pronouns “thee” and “thou” and “to thee.” It is clear, 
therefore, that if by these words He meant to confer supreme 
authority on His Church, He meant to confer it directly and imme- 
diately upon St. Peter himself. And that is precisely our under- 
standing of the matter. Take the metaphor of the “rock.” St. 
Peter, whom He renames the rock, is to be the foundation upon 
which the Church is to be built. Now, in the literal sense of words, 
it is the rock, the foundation, of a structure and that alone which 
gives it its unity and solidity, its stability and its durability. A 
building is as strong only as its foundation. It will endure only as 
long as its foundation endures. The Church, of course, is not a 
material but a social structure. And, as everbody knows, the unity 
and stability, the strength and lasting qualities, of any society of 
free agents can come from only one thing, and that is the authority, 
the moral power, lodged in the supreme governing body to direct 
and coerce its members. And so it follows that to Peter who is 
the foundation, the unique source of the unity and durability of 
this social structure which Christ called His Church, must have 
been given the supreme governing power in it. 


The Metaphor of the Keys 

Take the metaphor of the keys. “I will give to thee the keys of 
the kingdom of Heaven.” The Church was founded and expressly 
commissioned by her Founder to conduct men to God, the end for 
which He created them. And since that mission to conduct men 
in the way of salvation is guaranteed by the severest of sanctions, 
the promise of heaven and the threat of hell, it follows that the head 
of the Church must have the authority to teach and to govern men 
infallibly in matters of faith and in morals, which is faith put into 
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practice. Now, in profane as well as in sacred literature keys are 
a symbol of authority, of supreme governing power. He who holds 
the keys of a house or of a city or a temple or a citadel, is master 
of them, and Christ speaks of His Church in precisely these figures. 
It is clear, therefore, that Christ did bestow upon Peter the supreme 
authority to govern His Church. But it is clear also that Christ 
intended that Peter should have successors in this supreme office 
of governing the universal Church, and that too for all time to come. 
We have seen that He made Peter the rock, the foundation of the 
social structure which He called His Church, made him master 
of the keys to the kingdom of heaven, made him supreme pastor of 
the subjects of that kingdom, the shepherd of all His flock. Now, 
certainly the foundation is to last as long as the building, the power 
of the keys is to last as long as the kingdom, the supreme pastorate 
is to last as long as there are lambs and sheep to care for. Our Lord 
knew very well that Peter himself was not to live forever, and sO 
He must have intended that the primacy held by him should descend 
to his successors in office, who should exercise the same authority 
over all the Church. 


The Successors of St. Peter 

Now, if by divine right, by divine intention and institution, St. 
Peter, who was the first Bishop of Rome, is for all time to have 
successors in the office of Supreme Pastor of the Universal Church, 
then either the divine promises in this matter have failed or these 
successors have been the Roman Pontiffs. We cannot, of course, 
admit for a moment that a divine undertaking could fail, for that 
would brand it at once as not of divine origin. The very divinity 
of Christ is bound up with the promises He has made. Anyhow, 
it would be contrary to historical fact. For history shows us an un- 
broken line of Roman Pontiffs extending from Pius XI back to 
the very days of Peter himself. On the other hand, and as a matter 
of historical fact also, no other religious body has ever made any 
serious claim to possessing this unbroken succession of pastors from 
the time of Christ, and no individual, whether among those who 
have broken away from the Church or remained within her fold, 
has done so, as he certainly would have done had he been able te 


offer even the shadow of proof for it. 
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The Roman Pontiff, therefore, Peter’s successor in the office of 
Supreme Pastor of the Church, must possess all the powers and 
prerogatives conferred upon it in the person of St. Peter, its first 
incumbent, and, therefore, the gift of infallibly instructing the 
Church in matters of faith and morals. 

Take first the text we had a moment ago: “I will give to thee 
the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
upon earth shall be bound also in Heaven.” Since these words were 
addressed to Peter, it follows that whatsoever Peter and, as we have 
seen, his successors in office shall bind upon earth, shall be bound 
also in heaven. Now, the power to bind and loose in social matters 
can mean nothing else than the power to make laws or to annul 
them, to judge, to condemn, and to acquit according to those laws. 
But since whatever decisions Peter or his successors arrive at upon 
earth shall also be ratified in Heaven, it must be that, if they should 
ever arrive at a false conclusion, then that false conclusion, by the 
very declaration of Christ Himself, would also be ratified in heaven. 
In other words, the very God of truth would contradict Himself— 
than which nothing more absurd could be conceived. 


Another Argument from Scripture 

But there is another and, I think, a stronger argument still. We 
find the text in Luke, xxii. 32. It runs: “Simon, Simon, behold, 
Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat: but 
I have prayed for you that thy faith fail not, and thou, being con- 
verted, confirm thy brethren.” Here again Christ speaks directly 
to Peter, and through him to his successors also. For he says: 
“And thou, being converted, confirm thy brethren.” Here again 
it is plain that by these words He conferred upon him and his suc- 
cessors the gift of infallibility. Note the words: “Satan hath 
desired to have you that he may sift you as wheat.” That is to 
say, Satan desired to lead them into error by separating them from 
the unity of faith, as is clear from Christ’s assurance that He had 
prayed for Peter that his faith fail not. Therefore, the object of 
Christ’s prayer was to obtain for Peter absolute security against 
error in matters of faith, the gift of infallibility that they, as He 
prayed on the eve of His passion, might be one as He and His 
Father are one. If thus we suppose, as indeed we must suppose, 
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that the prayer of Christ was efficacious, then it follows that He 
obtained for Peter the gift of never failing in the faith himself, and 
of confirming his brethren and their successors so that they might 
never fail in it—or, in other words, He obtained for Peter and all 
his successors the gift of infallibility. 


Argument from Reason 

Now, what Holy Scripture so clearly records reason itself em- 
phatically confirms. For reason tells us that the works of God are 
perfect and hence indefectible. It tells us that if this Church is a 
work of God, an institution founded by Him to continue the work 
He began on earth in His name and by His authority and by His 
promised assistance, then it is as unreasonable to doubt the utter- 
ances of that Church, to reject her authority, to refuse her obedience, 
as it would be to doubt the word and to revolt against the authority 
of Christ Himself. Reason tells us that God is just, infinitely, 
absolutely just. And that being so, reason cannot possibly under- 
stand how this infinitely just God could, as He has done, impose 
upon us the obligation to accept His doctrine wholly and entirely 
under pain of eternal punishment or the hope of eternal reward, 
unless He first made it possible for us to know without the slightest 
doubt or hesitation what that doctrine is. Men may be inconsistent; 
God cannot be. Men may fail in their purposes; God cannot. Men 
may be either unwilling or unable to keep their promises; God can 
be neither. 

This is the consistency of Christ. As He spoke to the multitudes 
from Simon’s boat, so now He speaks to the world through His 
Church in the person of the successor of Peter, confirming over 
again the truth which He had imparted. Fulfilling, as indeed He 
must fulfill, that promise He made to be with His Apostles teaching 
and preaching until the consummation of the world, either He 
founded a Church or He did not. If He did not, then all our dis- 
cussion is vain. If he did, then that Church is either infallible or 
she is not. If not, then we cannot be certain whether she is 
teaching His doctrine or not. If He did found a Church, then she 
must speak in His name and with His authority, and, therefore, 
with the accents of divine truth. 
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Unkind Words 
By Hucs F. Biunt, LL.D. 


“Dearly beloved, be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of another” 
(I Peter, iii, 8). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Our Lord was severe in the condemnation of the use of unkind 
words in His day. 
II. He would be just as severe today, when there is so much 
unkindness in the world. 
III. The harm, the suffering, caused by unkind words. 
IV. To be a follower of Christ one must avoid saying an unkind 
word. 

As we read today’s Gospel and then turn to the Epistle we find 
that there is one thought common to both: it is the great principle 
enunciated by Our Lord and echoed back by His great Apostle, 
St. Peter—a warning against the use of unkind words. It is not 
simply the inveighing against the more terrible sins of the tongue, 
the sins of calumny and detraction, which blast the reputation of a 
man and rob him forever of his good name. These violations of 
the fundamental principles of charity and justice were evil things in 
the Old Law as they are in the New, and were as wicked in the 
first child of Adam as in any Christian of today. Our Lord went 
further than this in His fulfillment of the Old Law. It is no longer 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. He puts the intercourse 
of man and man on a higher plane. Not simply justice does He 
command, but love also. Not simply does He forbid His followers 
to hurt the characters of their neighbors, but He even commands 
them not to hurt the feelings of their neighbors. It is not merely 
a promulgation of a decree against the mortal sins of the tongue, 
but the manifestation of His very aversion to the petty fault-finding, 
the biting sarcasms, the impatient sneers, the smart retort, the calling 
of names, which ordinarily may not be more than venial sins. Our 
Lord did not say, for instance, that a man who said to another 
“raca”’ (which might be expressed in our present-day language as 
“worthless” or “no-good” or by any of the slang phrases that indi- 
cate contempt) was to be judged guilty of a serious crime; or that 
a man who called another man a fool was on the edge of the precipice 
of hell. Not at all. That would be an exaggeration of His words. It 
is, indeed, not so easy to conceive of a case where the use of such ex- 
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pressions would approach a mortal sin. But in spite of that they 
are manifestly displeasing to Him for the reason that they argue 
a lack of that broad, all-embracing Christian charity which he lays 
down as obligatory on the souls of all men. “This is My com- 
mandment, that you love one another as I have loved you” (John, 
xv. 12). 

So He insists on kindness of speech, so does He cry out against 
a custom of railing and abuse, which, if it were as common then as 
it is today, must have cut Him to the heart—that heart always so 
meek and humble. And, of course, the Apostles imitated the Master 
in their dealings with the brethren. Thus, says St. Peter in today’s 
Epistle: “Be ye all of one mind, not rendering evil for evil, nor 
railing for railing, but contrariwise blessing.” And St. James was 
more emphatic still. Listen to his terrible words : “If any man offend 
not in word, the same is a perfect man... . And the tongue is a fire, 
a world of iniquity. . .. The tongue is placed among our members, 
which defileth the whole body and inflameth the wheel of our nativity, 
being set on fire by hell. For every nature of beasts and of birds 
and of serpents and of the rest is tamed and hath been tamed by the 
nature of man. But the tongue no man can tame, an unquiet evil, 
full of deadly poison.”’ 

Strong words are these but they are the observations not only 
of a man who understood human nature thoroughly, but of a man 
who was inspired by God. 


Sins of the Tongue Are So Common Today 

Human nature has not changed, and the words addressed to the 
first Christians can be as fittingly, and perhaps more fittingly ad- 
dressed tous. “If any man offend not by word, the same is a perfect 
man.” If it was so hard to find a perfect man in those days, I fear 
it would be next to impossible now, for if there is one virtue in 
which society of today is lacking, it is restraint of the tongue. There 
is, for instance, in a certain brand of journalism the slogan: “The 
public has a right to know.” They feel justified in poking into your 
life, in digging out family secrets, in violating the most sacred pri- 
vacies, in spreading detraction, on the plea that since it is true the 
public has a right to know all about it. There is no more reticence. 
Frankness is the new god. It is an era of smart writing, of dis- 
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covering wit and humor in making fun of others, of making your 
point in an argument by calling names. 

Now, this is not a pessimistic view of present-day civilization. 
After all, it is a pretty good kind of world. There is an abundance 
of love and kindness and devotedness in our daily life. Indeed, it 
would be a sad commentary on Christian charity if it were not so. 
And yet all is beclouded by the fumes which the mouths of men and 
women are belching forth continually. And the strange thing is 
that they who do these things are not depraved souls, not people 
who are lost to all sense of decency, but men and women who are 
essentially good at heart. In a word, they who do these things are 
you yourselves, pure, honest, God-fearing Catholics. Now, I know 
that there are sins of the tongue which you would never think of 
committing. You would not lower yourself to be even tempted to 
do them. You would never blaspheme the name of your Saviour; 
you would never tell a filthy story, you have too much refinement 
to say a vulgar word, let alone an impure one; you would never 
seriously injure the character of another. Plain decency dictates 
aversion to such sins, and you know that a man who deliberately 
descends to such things has no part in the love of the all-pure Christ. 
But there is something else required besides the avoidance of these 
grosser sins of the tongue. Yet, you whose religion and sense of 
decency save you from the more heinous offenses do not hesitate to 
give free rein to your tongue in the minor offenses of unkindness. 
It is even the fault of many so-called good people. They never curb 
their tongue. 

Much of this is indeed heedlessness. Much of it may be due to 
the strenuous life of the day. We are dashing along every moment 
at an unnatural speed. We are ever on the gui vive to keep up with 
the procession, straining our lives continually, killing ourselves, so 
to speak, in order to keep alive. Such a life breeds impatience. 
Our nerves are frayed. If we are obliged to wait a few minutes 
for a street car, it is a rank injustice; if we are not waited upon 
promptly in a store, our temper gets to the boiling point; if some- 
body impedes our way in a crowd, we are almost ready to bring a . 
suit for damages against him. We call them names under our 
breath. Everybody else is slow or worthless—“raca”; we feel that 
the world is peopled by fools. If you keep on teasing a child, no 
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matter how good that child is, you will eventually break his temper, 
make him lose his good nature; so do we break down our own good 
nature, our spirit of Christian patience and forbearance by the 
teasing and the hustling of our lives. 
















The Harm Caused by Unkind Words 

Now, this impatience with daily life hurts our soul and wounds 
charity. It seeks a vent in unkind words, and the strangest thing 
about it all is that it wounds those whom we love the most. It is 
an old truth that only those who love us can make us really suffer 
in soul. Here is a man who is at work all day. Granted that it 
has been a hard day. Things have gone all wrong at business and 
he has been touchy, cranky, with all who have had the misfortune 
to have any business dealings with him. But they can forget it. 
He comes home at night and somehow he forgets that his wife has 
been working just as hard as he, perhaps harder. An unavoidable 
delay irritates him. He makes a sarcastic remark; she retaliates. 
Thereupon results a coldness, a bitterness, between them, that often 
leads to further recriminations, scandalizes their little ones and 
threatens to break up the home. That is no overdrawn picture. 
If you look into the innumerable divorce cases that are such a scandal 
to civilization today, you will find one outstanding cause given— 
incompatibility. That sounds very much like a joke and often is a 
mere subterfuge. But there is a great deal of incompatibility, and 
it is caused by the inability of husbands and wives to hold their 
tongues. A man may not suspect it, but nevertheless he is beginning 
to lose his respect for his wife the minute he says a mean or sar- 
castic word to her, and when respect is violated love does not long 
remain unwounded. 

So too with the Catholic young lady who has allowed her patience 
to be broken down. She may be beautiful and accomplished, and 






















credit of having a lovely disposition, but at home she is a very 
tyrant, snappy and cross and abusive. There is no living with 
her. She is an angel abroad and a devil at home. And it comes to 
pass that her own mother feels that the day’s peace is ended the 
minute her daughter enters the house. And strange to say you will 
often find that such a young lady receives Holy Communion fre- 
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outside her own home she may be very popular and be given the — 
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quently and enjoys the reputation of nearness to sanctity. But no 
saint yet was ever unkind. 


And so it is in all the walks of life. What harm, what suffering 
is caused by unkind words! The clever fellow who has the reputa- 
tion for wit to uphold, who will not stop at anything so long as he 
can raise a laugh at the expense of the other fellow, may be a pure, 
temperate, devout Catholic, but to everybody he is a boor to be 
feared and avoided, and his show of religion is suspected to be a 
sham. He is the so-called frank man, who boasts that he always 
says what he thinks and does not believe in going behind the door 
to say it. 

There is indeed so much that we all are guilty of. It is a happy 
man who can look back over his life and see no wounds that he has 
caused by his unkindness. But most of us live to regret many an 
unkind word that we could not resist for the sake of clever repartee, 
or that we used to “get square,” as we called it, with someone who 
had wounded our pride. Sometimes those words were said to 
wound those who have since died, those who once dearly loved us. 
Now we know it when it is too late. Perhaps we did not really 
mean them, but they are said forever and cannot be unsaid, and 
the damage is done forever and we are left with our tears of regret. 


To Follow Christ We Must Avoid Unkindness 

Cardinal Newman says that a gentleman is one who does not 
cause pain to others. We should avoid unkindness if for no other 
reason than this, that we wish to lay claim to a certain refinement. 
But there is a more compelling reason; it is that if we are to have 
any part with Christ we must imitate His kindness. You remember 
that poem of John Boyle O’Reilly’s when he asks: “What is the real 
good?” After enumerating many things he decides that “kind- 
ness is the word.” Yes, kindness is the word, because kindness 
is the heart of Christianity. St. John summed up all Christi- 
anity in the command: “Little children, love one another.” It 
is the Golden Rule, to do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you. We all are to a certain degree sensitive. 
Unkind words, sneers, ridicule, hurt us deeply. So let us put 
ourselves in the other man’s place and realize that he also 
is just as sensitive as we are. The Word of God was 
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a kind word, a word of good cheer, of good tidings. And so must 
our life, if it is to be modelled after Christ’s, be a life which is all 
kindness, regard for the feelings of others. Kind words cost 
nothing. Why then are we so miserly with them? We pass this 
way but once, and in the short passing it is just as easy to sow 
flowers as weeds. I think the finest eulogy I ever heard of a man 
was that preached by his mother as she stood by his coffin: “He 
never said a cross word to me in all his life.’ It is so easy to be 
kind, why bother at all with unkindness? “Kind words,” says 
Father Faber, “are the music of the world.’”’ And if we add but a 
note of kindness every day to the music of the world, what a song 
of praise we sound forth to the listening ear of God! 
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Obligation of Social Service 
By D. J. Macponaxp, Ph.D. 


“I have compassion on the multitude, for behold they have now been with Me 
three days, and have nothing to eat” (Mark, vii. 2). 







SYNOPSIS: I. Social service an obligation imposed on us by Christ. 
II. Church history, a story of social service. 


Ill. Study and diffusion of Catholic social principles the best kind 
of social service. 









The miracle of today’s Gospel may be considered as having a 
threefold purpose. It showed forth the Divinity of Christ; it 
prepared the people for the promise of the Blessed Eucharist that 
He was soon to make, and it proved the solicitude of Christ for the 
material welfare of man. It is about the last that I wish to say a 








few words today. 






Besides the words of my text there is a vast amount of evidence 
that might be taken from the Gospels to prove that Christ was 
interested in the social welfare of man, and that He wishes us to be 
interested in it too. It must suffice for the present to refer to the 
words of Our Divine Saviour found in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
St. Matthew. There we read that Christ said: “Then shall the king 
say to them that shall be on His right hand: ‘Come, ye blessed of 
My Father, possess you the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world. For I was hungry, and you gave Me to 
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eat; I was thirsty, and you gave Me to drink; I was a stranger, 
and you took Me in: naked, and you covered Me: sick, and you 
visited Me: I was in prison, and you came to Me.’ Then shall the 
just answer Him, saying: ‘Lord, when did we see Thee hungry 
and feed Thee; thirsty, and give Thee drink? And when did we 
see Thee a stranger, and took Thee in? or naked and covered Thee? 
Or when did we see Thee sick or in prison, and come to Thee?’ And 
the king answering shall say to them: ‘Amen I say to you, as long 
as you did it to one of these My least brethren, you did it to Me.’” 


What greater warrant, what greater incentive to engage in social 
service can we possibly have than these words of Our Divine 
Saviour? Christ Himself has said that whatever is done by us to 
alleviate the hunger and distress of man is done to Himself. He 
said moreover in this same chapter of St. Matthew that, if we do 
not engage in social work, we shall be consigned “to everlasting fire 
which was prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

The teaching of Christ contains not only exhortations to engage 
in social service but also principles to guide us in this work. His 
teaching, though, is of a general nature; it consists of fundamental 
principles with regard to the dignity of the individual and his 
rights rather than specific programs of reform for evils that vary 
from age to age and place to place. Although the Gospels do not 
give us practical, specific remedies for’ every social evil, still we 
must not on that account be indifferent to, much less condemn, 
rightly organized attempts at social reform. The Gospels give us 
the most important part of social reform programs: they give us 
right principles, and above all, they quicken the spirit of social 
service. 


Church History, a Story of Social Service 

All down the ages the Church has been engaged in social service. 
It abolished slavery by changing public opinion with regard to the 
nature and rights of the slave. “The fall of slavery,” Renan wrote 
in his “Marcus Aurelius,” “dates from the day when the slave re- 
garded by antiquity as a being devoid of morality and dignity became 
morally his master’s equal.” 

The Church introduced not only moral reforms but also material 
and social reforms wherever it carried on its missionary work. It 
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stabilized and elevated family life; it ennobled labor by preaching 
the dignity and necessity of labor; it cared for the sick and suffer- 
ing; it built schools, fostered art, and in general encouraged every 
movement for social betterment. 

Today, as in the past, the Church is exhorting us to engage in 
social service. The saintly Pope Pius X in an Encyclical Letter 
addressed to the Bishops of Italy on June 11, 1905, wrote in part as 
follows: “To restore all things in Christ has ever been the Church’s 
motto, and it is especially ours in the perilous times in which we 
live. .. . To take intimately to heart the interests of the people, 
especially those of the working and agricultural classes, not only 
by the inculcation of religion, the only true source of comfort in 
the sorrows of life, but also by striving to dry their tears, to soothe 
their sufferings, and by wise measures to improve their economic 
conditions; to endeavor, consequently, to make public laws con- 
formable to justice, to amend or suppress those which are not, this 
is part of the mission of the Church.” 

We have a duty, then, to take an active interest in social work. 
Our warrant for this is not only common sense but the words of 
Christ and the practice of the Church. The Church has given us 
the main outlines of our civilization. Even the discontent of the 
laborers and the striving for justice are, as someone said, the cry 
of suppressed Christianity. We are now living on the store of 
altruism and justice that was generated by the Church in the time 
of her glory. But this store is becoming depleted. Materialistic 
cankers are making heavy inroads on it. There may be some danger 
just now of the framework ‘of our civilization collapsing. Are we 
going to stand idly by and watch our modern Samsons pull it 
down over our heads? Certainly not. The voice of the Supreme 
Pontiff is calling upon us to take an interest in all our social prob- 
lems. The voices of our ancestors are calling on us to preserve the 
good things they gave us. They gave us the best principles of our 
civilization; they gave us the finest elements of our culture. We 
grow eloquent over what our Catholic forefathers did for civiliza- 
tion, and are rightly proud of our inheritance; but we should remem- 
ber that “an inheritance honors not us but our ancestors.” If we 
do not strive to emulate these ancestors, we should be silent about 
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their achievements because their achievements are in that case our 
condemnation. 


Study and Diffusion of Catholic Social Principles the Best 
Kind of Social Service 

The misery of the world can be allayed best by the spread of 
Catholic social principles. If our governments and _ propertied 
classes were dominated less by the spirit of Shylock and more by 
the spirit of Our Saviour, there would be less misery in the world 
today. If the Christian concept of the rights of others prevailed, 
there would be less exploitation and less poverty everywhere. 

Social conditions will be what the people are; they depend on the 
education of the people. Manufacturing and trading, for example, 
are different today from what they were a thousand years ago, be- 
cause people are different, because they are formed in mental molds 
that are different from the molds of a thousand years ago. If 
social conditions are to be changed, the people must be formed in 
molds that are different from those in which they are being formed 
today. They must be formed in the mold of Christian social prin- 
ciples. In other words, they must acquire more social truths, and 
particularly Catholic social truths. If they acquire these truths, 
then public opinion, will be sane and Christian; then there will not 
be the striving for luxuries and the exploitation that exist today; 
then industry will be carried on for service and not exclusively for 
profit; then periods of unemployment will be less frequent and less 
severe ; then there will be less poverty, less ignorance and less crime. 

Ideas are the mainspring of social activities. How important, 
then, is it that we get right ideas on all questions! It is the key 
to the solution of all our difficulties. On our ideas of the value of 
education depends the kind of schools we will have. On our health 
ideas depend the health conditions of our communities. Whether 
we are to have peace or not in the political and industrial worlds, 
depends on the ideas prevalent in these worlds. 


Social Service as Christian Propaganda 
Moreover, an intelligent interest in social questions is the best 
means of spreading the truth not only with regard to social ques- 
tions but with regard to all questions. It is the best means of 
reaching the ear and heart of the public. The men who have wielded 
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the greatest influence in the Church were those who led active 
lives and who felt keenly the misery and suffering of the people. 
In our own day the late Cardinal Gibbons did much to allay preju- 
dice and get for the Church a favorable hearing in America. What 
was it that gave him so much influence? It was his public-spirited 
interest in human affairs; it was his fearless championing of the 
cause of labor at a time when championing this cause was not so 
popular as it is today; it was his interest in child labor and every 
other social problem of his country. 

Cardinal Capecelatro put social service on an equality with 
martyrdom as a means of breaking down prejudice and spreading 
the truth. “God Almighty,’ he wrote, “has so constituted the 
Christian life that in every age, or rather in every series of ages, 
it appears with a new apologia due to the new conditions of the race. 
Now, in our day, if I am not deceived, this new apologia will be 
the product of the social question, and progress in that question will 
most certainly be made in the name of Jesus Christ living in His 
Church. To the classic defenses of the past—to martyrdom, to 
the more perfect sanctity of the Church—to all these will be added 
this fresh apologia, a solution of the social question by Catholicism 
and by the science Catholicism inspires.” 

Are the words of the late Cardinal being realized? They will 
be if we take an interest in our social problems—but it must be an 
intelligent interest. It must be scientific and Christian; it must be 
the product of study and of piety. 

The best way of feeding the hungry is to remove the causes of 
hunger, so that hunger will be less common than it is. And this 
can best be done by making people sane and Christian through 
education. If you wish to imitate Our Divine Saviour and have 
compassion on the multitude, do what you can to let the light of 
Christian social principles enlighten the dark spots of our civilization. 








Book Redtews 


PHILOSOPHY FOR THE LAY MIND 


Philosophy, if it is stripped of its own obscure terminology and 
couched in the language of daily intercourse, has an irresistible fascina- 
tion for the non-professional mind. Witness the charmingly written, 
though rather superficial “Story of Philosophy” by Will Durant, the 
popular editions of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche and the much read 
volumes of William James. The well-informed non-Catholic usually 
is moderately familiar with the speculative trends of his age and can 
give a fairly accurate account of the most important philosophical 
systems of the past. This gives him no mean advantage over the edu- 
cated Catholic of the same social and cultural level, who ordinarily is 
poorly informed with regard to the glorious philosophical traditions of 
the Church. It is very desirable that the educated Catholic layman know 
something about the mighty philosophy that has laid the impregnable 
foundations of the Faith. Such knowledge, which need not be of a 
highly technical nature, will give him greater confidence in discussing 
cosmic problems with those not of the Fold and teach him that Catholic 
philosophy is well able to hold its own against the speculative systems 
of the day as well as of the past. Enlightened faith requires some 
acquaintance with the rational groundwork upon which the edifice of 
faith rests. That a wider diffusion of philosophical knowledge among 
the laity ought to be encouraged will hardly be denied. 

The Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge, which is being trans- 
lated from the French, serves this laudable purpose. A recent instal- 
ment of the series aims at the popularization of the philosophy of St. 
Thomas. The author is eminently qualified for the task. Besides 
sound erudition he also possesses that lighter touch indispensable for 
the work of vulgarization, as it is called by the French and in which 
they excel. The translation is very satisfactorily done. 

One might argue that it is impossible to compress the system of 
Thomistic philosophy into the narrow compass of a small volume. In 
a sense this is true, for in such restricted space not even a bare outline 
can be given. Extreme condensation, moreover, makes a subject dry, 
unreadable and unintelligible, the very things that must be avoided in 
the popularization of a science. Well, the author does not propose to 
offer a skeletal outline that would be of no use to the uninitiated and 
quite superfluous for the professional. He gives the gist, the spirit, 
the dynamic ideas of the system without crowding the pages with 


1 Foundations of Thomistic Philosophy. By A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. Trans- 
lated by Godfrey Anstruther, O.P. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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details. He characterizes his work as follows: “This is not a résumé: 
there are quite enough of them already. They are not of the slightest 
use to those who know the matter, and are ignored by the beginner. 
Much less is this a learned treatise. .. . But there is still another way of 
treating a great philosophy. One can write for a public consisting of 
just ordinary people—neither advanced students nor wholly unlearned.” 
He has then, as we see, grasped precisely what is needed and on the 
whole well executed his plan. 

Thomistic philosophy lends itself well to popular treatment, since with 
great justice it has been called the sublimation of common sense. Its 
purpose is to vindicate the spontaneous convictions of human reason 
and place them on a solid basis of reflective thought. It is the kind of 
philosophy which we need in our days, when every would-be philosopher 
imagines that he must prove his superiority by brushing aside the tradi- 
tional convictions of mankind and putting in their place the vagaries of 
his own mind. Thomistic philosophy does not begin with airy specula- 
tions, but seeks its anchorage in the uncontrovertible data of experience. 
The sanity and soberness of Thomistic thought stand out very clearly 
from the pages of this substantial and delightful volume. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


THE SHADOW OF THE POPE 


“What oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed”—the poet’s line 
could well apply to the contents, whether original or selected, of the 
volume’ by Michael Williams whose title is placed at the head of this 
review. The fires of sectarian hate engendered by the Reformation 
have projected on the mists of present-day ignorance and misappre- 
hension the awful Shadow of the Pope. Reading the book, one is apt 
to recall the optical illusion styled the Spectre of the Brocken—that 
greatly enlarged and apparently menacing projection of the observer’s 
body made by the rising sun on the mists of the Hartz mountains. It 
is not, however, the formal purpose of the author to demonstrate that 
the Shadow is an illusion of the mental vision, but rather to exhibit 
the baneful effects of such an illusion upon the social and (in the best 
meaning of the word) the political welfare of the United States of 
America. In a remarkably documented series of illuminating chapters 
he discusses the Native-American and Know-nothing parties, the 
A. P. A., the Ku Klux Klan, the sniping tactics of smaller groups, 
the bogus K. of C. Oath, the power of the Klan in the national elec- 
tions of 1924 and 1928, the flood of calumny that followed hard upon 
the nomination of Governor Smith for the presidency, and the attempts 
made by distinguished non-Catholics as well as by marvellously self- 


1 The Shadow of the Pope. By Michael Williams (Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York City and London). 
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restrained Catholic apologists to stem the flood. In his desire properly 
to give sufficient documentation, the author confesses to an embarras 
de richesse offered merely by the documents he himself had collected ; 
and he was compelled to select relatively few such illustrations, partly 
because anything like completeness would require encyclopedic bulk, 
and partly because what Shakespeare calls “the modesty of nature” 
would not permit the reprinting of some of the things he had collected. 
Nevertheless, he adds greatly to the interest of his narrative by a fair 
profusion of photographic illustrations of the horrid calumnies spread 
about in enormous quantities from known and unknown printing 
presses. We are grateful, meanwhile, for the manly protests against 
the calumnies-—protests of Protestant statesmen and editors and pub- 
licists; and we are especially delighted that the author has included 
the splendid reproofs of Nicholas Murray Butler, of the editor of 
The Atlantic Monthly, and of the venerable Henry Van Dyke. 

Kor a subsequent edition of the book, the reviewer suggests cor- 
rection of a misapprehension (page 75) concerning the origin of the 
Philadelphia Riots of 1844. “The charge of attempting to keep the 
Bible out of the schools was again denied by the Catholics,” is surely 
not enough to say in view of the fact that the Protestant members of 
the Board of Control of Education declared over their signatures that 
they were not aware of any agitation by Catholics to exclude the Bible 
from the public schools. Again, it appears a mistaken sort of tender- 
ness towards an adversary to dismiss Senator Thomas Watson (page 
128) with the simple characterization of an “implacable Catholic- 
hater” (or, as Richard Reid calls him, “archbigot’). An archbigot 
or implacable hater may be considered with some respect; but “Tom” 
Watson, stirring up the people of Georgia, “appealed” (writes Reid 
in Catholic Action, February, 1932, page 5) “to their time-honored 
chivalry as Southerners to save the women and children from the 
‘horrors’ of Catholic convents and schools, although he himself was 
privately entrusting to them the education and care of his only daugh- 
ter, as he later did that of her two little sons.”” Such a politician is 
not either an archbigot or an implacable hater, but merely a man 
beneath contempt. 

A second edition might well look after misprints. Bishop Kenrick 
is twice misspelled “Kendrick” (p. 75 and also on p. 87), in the only 
places (1 think) where his name occurs. Apparently the “not” should 
be “now” in Ellery Sedgwick’s Letter (p. 287, line 17), an important 
correction, if the reviewer’s guess is right. Other errors will not 
mislead the reader, however, such as “glorified” (for “gloried” ? 
p. 187); nole (for nolo) contendere (p. 301) ; “proves” (for “prove,” 
p. 298, penultimate line) ; “American” (for “America,” p. 291) ; “in” 
(for “and,” page 84, line 19); “of” apparently omitted on page 87, 
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at the end of the antepenultimate line; “voters” and “poled” (for 
“votes” and “polled,” p. 89); inverted commas are omitted pre- 
ceding “kecping faith with heretics,” but are placed at the end of 
the expression, thus causing a reader to reread the paragraph un- 
necessarily in order to find the previous “quotes” on page 99; ex-nuns 
(page 115) should be in “quotes”; “effect’’ (for “affect,” p. 173, 
line 12). Finally, opinions will differ about “the far more crushing 
defeat” of the Democrats in 1928 (p. 145), since Governor Smith 
could boast that more people voted for him than for any elected presi- 
dent in the whole history of the United States—that is to say (as he 
humorously added), except Hoover. H. T. Henry, Litt. D. 


EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY ' 


In his recent work issued under the above-mentioned title, Dr. 
Messenger by means of an exhaustive examination of Scripture and 
the writings of the Catholic theologians aims to prove that there is 
nothing incompatible between the theory of the evolution of man and 
the teachings of Catholic doctrine. Father Cuthbert Lattey, S. J., of 
Heythrop College, who has given many years of exhaustive study to 
the same problem, welcomes the work and hopes “that it will go far 
to allay sundry anxieties felt about the whole question.” The work 
contains an Introduction by the Very Rev. Dr. Souvay, who explains 
that, while Science and Philosophy are not at variance, it is to be 
deplored that so-called “popular science” through the medium of loose 
statements and illogical generalizations has led to the confusion of the 
minds of the unschooled multitudes. 

In Part 1 of the work, Dr. Messenger writes of the Church as the 
exponent of Revelation, distinguishing between her infallible and 
non-infallible teachings. He discusses the sources of Revelation and 
the scope cf the first chapters of Genesis, concluding that, in so far 
as a study of this portion of Holy Scripture is concerned, all living 
things might have had their origin from inorganic matter by “spon- 
taneous generation.” 

Part Il deals with the Origin of Living Beings according to the 
teachings of Scripture and the Fathers of the Church. In Part III 
the Origin of Man is discussed from a study of Scripture and the early 
and later Scholastics, with chapters on Patristic Objections to the Evo- 
lution of Man and the Origin of Man in Recent Theology. Part IV 
deals with the Formation of Eve, giving the literal and mystical in- 
terpretations of Genesis and the writings of St. Augustine on the 
subject. 

The work is not of a controversial nature, although the author oc- 


1 Evolution and Theology. By the Rev. Ernest C. Messenger (The Macmillan 
Co., New York City). 
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casionally takes a tilt at the scientists who, he claims, are often at 
loggerheads with one another because their specialized knowledge does 
not enable them to examine all the lines of evidence. In the words of 
the author, his aim is “not to discuss formally the question of evolu- 
tion in general, or even that of man, but to determine exactly what 
Revelation and Theology have to say about these all-important matters.” 
Despite the opposition which Dr. Messenger anticipates will be 
levelled by biologists against his theory of “spontaneous generation,” 
the work will be welcomed by persons of all shades of religious opinion, 
but will make a direct appeal to Catholics who have long hoped for an 
authoritative pronouncement on the attitude of the Church towards 
the theory of Evolution. F, O’CALLAGHAN, M. Sc. 


EUCLID OR EINSTEIN 


The scientific eminence of Dr. Callahan is so well known to the read- 
ing public that the mere title of the book before us over his name is 
enough to recommend it to all who are interested in geometrical and 
physical science.' Many scholars who are competent to judge of the 
real value of the author’s theories and conclusions have already de- 
clared them worthy of serious consideration. 

All those interested in recent theories will be specially desirous of 
reading this book because of its very competent criticism of Professor 
Einstein, who is, we think, a very much overestimated scientist. Being 
a Jew, he has naturally been extensively advertised by his own race 
as one of the modern wonders of the world. But a book like this of 
Dr. Callahan’s, which takes up the teachings of the German Jew and 
analyzes them according to strictly scientific methods, will show that in 
the so-called wonder we have just a modern Nominalist or Conceptual- 
ist, who is altogether uncertain of his own theories and conclusions, 
but who, in so far as he holds anything definite, speaks only of an 
abstract world which has no existence outside of his own mind. 

Einstein is much like Kant. He is fired by zeal to break down and 
discredit old doctrines, but he has nothing to put in their place except 
subjectivism. But unlike Kant, who had at least a consistent philoso- 
phy, this man changes almost from day to day. When he came to 
this country a few years ago, he thought he was going to astonish 
American scholars by superhuman revelations of knowledge, but he 
had hardly become comfortably located in Pasadena when our dis- 
tinguished astronomers showed him that a simple glance into the 
telescope was enough to disprove his hypotheses and to overthrow his 
concept of the universe. We must admit that he was candid enough 


1 Euclid or Einstein. A Proof of the Parallel Theory and a Critique of Meta- 
geometry, 7 A ¢ Callahan, President of Duquesne University (The Devin- 
ew York City). 
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to acknowledge that the new observations totally changed his cosmic 
ideas and his basic theory. He himself does not mind changing, but 
observers were amused to note how the blind worshippers of his dogmas 
hastened to revise their beliefs when their prophet reversed himself 
overnight. Strange to say, too, among the disciples of the whole Ein- 
stein teaching were many non-Catholic clergymen, who hailed Einstein 
as infallible in spite of the fact that his theory rejects not only the 
older science but also the existence of a personal God and the im- 
mortality of the soul. Some of our readers are perhaps aware that 
this Jewish pseudo-teacher gives out the pronouncements not only 
that time and space are the same, but that the effect is prior to the 
cause, that the future precedes the past, and that the Cosmos is God. 
Yet, the unthinking multitudes will follow and worship the author of 
such absurd doctrines, while finding the sublime truths of the Gospel 
difficult to accept. 

We are delighted that Dr. Callahan has published this learned 
treatise, which contains a refutation of the supposed insufficiency of 
the traditional geometry along with a disproval of the rival geometries 
(Einstein’s included) that have sprung up in recent times. Though 
the treatise is learned, it does not claim, as the Einsteinians claim for 
their tenets, that only a small group of superminds can follow it. On 
the contrary, Dr. Callahan has the mark of truth that is found in clear 
and consistent treatment. 

The subjects discussed are of their very nature abstract and diffi- 
cult, but this distinguished authority has a style so lucid and attractive 
that any person of ordinary intelligence and education can follow him 
readily and with pleasure. The only Chapter that would cause any 
serious difficulty is the one on the mathematics of Relativity, which 
requires more advanced knowledge in the reader. 


In a volume that is to follow Dr. Callahan will devote himself to 
a criticism of the theory of Relativity from the mathematical, physical, 
and metaphysical points of view. C. J. Cartan, O.P. 


DER GROSSE HERDER 


Our first reaction to the announcement that Herder & Co. had under- 
taken a new general encyclopedia was one of astonishment at the 
hardihood of a publisher who would choose a time like this for launch- 
ing a venture of such magnitude. Even under the most favorable 
conditions the publication of an encyclopedia is a perilous undertaking ; 
in a time of economic depression such an enterprise, it would seem, 
borders on rashness. 

From the very outset, therefore, we must assume that commercial 
considerations played little or no part in the decision of the publishers 
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to undertake Der Grosse Herder,’ of which the first two volumes now 
lie before us. With this motive excluded, we begin to realize that 
never before was a work of this kind needed so badly as today. 

In the first place, we are living in an almost entirely new world— 
political, social, economic and moral. The changes in the political 
domain, while perhaps the most obvious symbol of altered conditions, 
are scarcely more than a minor phenomenon compared with the 
metamorphosis of the public attitude on all fundamental questions. 
Again extraordinary progress has been made in all the sciences in 
recent years. Discoveries of amazing variety and importance have 
profoundly affected social and economic life and even the habits of 
thought of the people. Viewed, then, merely as a thoroughly modern 
work of reference which records all these changes, Der Grosse Herder 
is a publication of the first importance. 

But there is an even more compelling reason why we should extend 
a warm welcome to this particular work and offer a tribute of gratitude 
to the publishers for undertaking it at this time. At a moment when 
all the old standards are being challenged and Christian society and 
civilization are being threatened from every side, it is imperative that 
the Catholic position on current issues should be made easily accessible 
to every serious inquirer. The whole world is seeking salvation from 
its present miseries. Old allegiances are being strained to the breaking 
point, old principles are being ruthlessly discarded. Hence the deep 
interest which innumerable persons outside the Church are displaying 
in the Catholic solution for the burning problems of today. Needless 
to say, there are also countless phases of the present situation upon 
which Catholics need further enlightenment. We can think of no work 
in which the Catholic program finds such full expression as in the 
work under review. 

Consequently, both as the most up-to-date work of universal refer- 
ence and as an exhaustive source of information on the Catholic atti- 
tude towards the perennial and specifically modern problems that 
trouble mankind, Der Grosse Herder merits our unqualified commenda- 
tion. In it alone can we find a satisfactory discussion of hundreds of 
urgent topics that are now engaging the public mind. In the manner 
in which it presents its information, the new encyclopedia marks a 
great advance beyond its predecessors. All important articles are 
divided into three sections: the first section contains the general in- 
formation which the average man might seek on the topic, the second 
gives the data which usually appeals only to the expert, while the third 
supplies practical applications to everyday life. A second feature of 
the work consists in the “boxed” articles dealing with the leading 


1 Der Grosse Herder: Nachschlagewerk fiir Wissen und Leben. (B. Herder 
— = St. Louis, Mo.). Volumes I (A—Battenberg) and II (Batterie- 
jetan). 
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problems of the moment and the most important spheres of actual life. 
The illustrations (which are employed more profusely than in any 
publication of the kind’ that we can recall) add enormously to the 
interest and beauty of the work. When completed, Der Grosse Herder 
will consist of twelve volumes and an atlas. 

It is to be hoped that the courage of the publishers will be rewarded 
by a large sale of this badly needed work. No library of any pre- 
tensions, public or private, can afford to be without it. 

Tuomas J. KENNEDY. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE NEW LITERATURE 


“Psychology in the New Literature” is a book apart.t “It would 
stand quite alone,” writes Father Talbot, “in any classified bibliography.” 
The author occupies the only sure vantage point from which a criticism 
of literary psychology can be made—the solid rock of Peter. He 
reviews all the currents in contemporary literature. He condemns much 
but finds much to admire. He points to Claudel and Francis Thompson 
as two psychologists who in a superficial age know the human soul 
profoundly. The incomparable Shakespeare was a_ psychologist; 
Macbeth and Hamlet cannot be surpassed as psychological dramas by 
the best of the modern type. Father Kearney protests against the con- 
temporary cult of the subconscious: “It is all very well to discover the 
subconscious, but we seemed to be swamped by the subconscious.” The 
“stream of consciousness” flair has wiped out about everything that used 
to constitute superior workmanship in the novel. The logical con- 
sistency of “Hey, diddle-diddle” appears in much of modern “stream of 
consciousness” writing. There is a new school of novelists who attempt 
to normalize the abnormal ; they forget that logic, not psychology, is the 
most important division of philosophy. 


But Father Kearney sees much that is good in the work of James 
Joyce, who has given us something quite new in literature. “He has 
done for the stream-of-consciousness romancers what Cervantes did 
for medieval chivalry.”” In his chapter on Sin and the Psychologists, he 
decries the over-emphasis of sex. There is a type of modern author 
who seems to be sure of nothing but the animal passions. He looks 
upon the theory of good and evil as an ensemble of conventions. Lit- 
erature has no right to utter blasphemies and display obscenities, though 
its devotees be incomparable geniuses. The moralist must proscribe all 
such literature as an obstacle to the higher end of man. 

Bourget is a master psychologist who has found that the conclusions 
of his laboratory work are invariably those of the Catholic Church. In 
Eugene O’Neill, a sad example among modern playwrights of the man 


1 By James F. Kearney, S.J. (Loyola University Press, Chicago, IIl.). 
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with a lost ideal, Father Kearney finds much to admire. O’Neill has 
much of the art of Shakespeare ; if he but recover the lost ideals of his 
youth, the greatness of the new American drama may not be doomed to 
disappointment. James M. Barrie, says our author, brings into the 
lives of sophisticated moderns the wholesome laughter of a whimsical 
innocent. 

“Psychology in the New Literature,” with its 85 pages of running 
comment and analysis, provides a pleasant evening for the lover of 
literature. It is the most satisfying and stimulating work of its kind 
since Maurice Francis Egan’s “Confessions of a Book Lover.” 

Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


“MULIEREM FORTEM” 


“Who,” cried King Lamuel, “who shall find a valiant woman?” He 
seemed to think her of rare occurrence, because “far and from the 
uttermost coasts is the price of her.” But he spoke thus as instructed 
by his mother in a vision—and it has been said that only women can 
understand women. 

Nevertheless, her works praise her in the gates. And the story of the 
Oblate Sisters of Providence’ is an answer to Solomon’s question. 
Valiant indeed were the hearts of the “two excellent colored girls” to 
whom Father Joubert, S.S., suggested his plan of starting a school for 
colored pupils in Baltimore in the year 1828. The project might well 
have appeared to be foredoomed to failure. ‘When one remembers the 
times, remembers things now being rapidly forgotten, such as the 
absence of schools for the colored in Baltimore until two years after 
the Civil War, the prejudice that existed in those days against any 
education whatever for the colored child, the magnitude of what they 
did becomes apparent” (p. 3). The difficulties might seem to be insur- 
mountable, and they did indeed follow the footsteps of all concerned in 
the business. Still, God’s hand was also witnessed in the very begin- 
ning, and the author of the entrancing narrative properly characterizes 
that intervention of Divine Providence as “the most amazing thing.” 
M. Joubert (who tells at length the story in his Diary) spoke to the two 
girls, and “both of them told me that for more than ten years they had 
wished to consecrate themselves to God for this good work, waiting 
patiently that in His own infinite goodness He would show them a way 
of giving themselves to Him” (p. 10). The idea soon developed into the 
wonderful plan of founding a religious community of colored women, 
and when two more were added to the original twain, “four earnest 
young colored women founded the first teaching community composed 
of those of their race in the world. Unchanged as to rules and objec- 


1 The Oblates’ Hundred and One Years. By Grace H. Sherwood (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York City). 
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tives the community has been in existence now for one hundred years” 
(p. 3). M. Joubert’s Diary tells the story down to page 94, and others 
then continue the Diary until a full account of the splendid Centennial 
Celebration occupies the reader’s attention (pp. 199-209). Part II 
describes the foundation and success of the Missions (St. Louis, Kansas, 
Cuba, Charleston, Ridge) and of the Parochial Schools taken care of. 
An Index of forty-four closely printed columns attests the research 
and the historical competence of the author. The pages bristle with the 
names of the outstanding churchmen of the olden days, and one can 
glimpse, in the story of progress told about one struggling but success- 
ful colored foundation, the wider fields of Catholic achievement in the 
United States and Cuba. The volume is itself a notable achievement, 
and will prove both entertaining and informative to readers of any 
faith and any color. 

“Who shall find a valiant woman?” Another book? comes to hand 
with its tremendous historical answer adapted to the taste and the 
nascent intelligence of children of ten years or more. It is the story 
of the valiant and holy Jeanne d’Arc. The author tells us how she 
came to write again the old, old story: “It was less than two months 
after her tenth birthday that my little niece Joan came to me one after- 
noon with the light of inspiration and the light of battle in her eye. 
‘Have you,’ she demanded, ‘finished your book? She alluded to a 
scientific book I was at that time engaged on. ‘Not quite,’ I replied, 
‘very nearly.’ ‘Well,’ said she, ‘when you have quite finished, will you 
please write a book for children about St. Joan?’ .. . It seems that her 
class had arrived at Joan of Arc in history, and the children were so 
interested that ‘Sister’ read them bits out of a Life of the Saint. They 
wanted more....” They now have it in 148 pages of 300 words each-— 
no small space for a story which is told, meanwhile, not in babblings 
but in straightforward English which is both intelligible and entertain- 
ing. When a theme in itself delightful to children is thus handled ac- 
curately and therefore cannot escape an occasional “big” word, children 
are stimulated rather than dismayed. Even older folk, like the present 
reviewer, will read such a book with both pleasure and profit, for “the 
child is father to the man.” The author writes: “Ten years old is the 
very youngest big child I expect to have as a reader, and I modestly 
hope that bigger and bigger children may like it, even perhaps those 
who are as old as St. Joan was at her oldest.” Each chapter is headed 
“with a saying of the Little Flower, whose writings show her own love 
for this fellow-Saint of hers.” Eleven full-page illustrations, artis- 
tically drawn, add to the beauty of an already beautiful volume. 

H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


2 The Story of Saint Joan: A Book for Children. By Clare F. Oddie (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York City). 
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AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


There is a good reason why lives of the Franciscan Saints should have 
an especial appeal to this age of poverty and social disorder. Who else sets 
so fine an example of the spiritual forces which may surmount economic 
obstacles? Alice Curtayne, whose study of St. Catherine of Siena was widely 
read last year, has written a fine short book, “St. Anthony of Padua,” which 
is also the first in a projected series of Capuchin Monographs (The Father 
Matthew Record Office, Dublin). The writing is crisp and direct, the tone 
admirably contemporary. ‘The author says less about the actual circum- 
stances of the Saint's life (about which comparatively little is known) than 
about the conditions under which his work was done. This little volume 
is charmingly illustrated with silhouettes by Sean MacManus. 

Three little books come to us from the Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. The first is “Christ’s Twelve,” by the Rev. F. J. 
Mueller, a series of sketches designed to show the Apostles as human beings, 
with mingled strength and weakness. These narratives are without origi- 
nality, but they are competently and readably written. “Burnished Chalices,” 
by Vera Mary Tracy, is dedicated to “those who suffer” and binds together 
scattered meditations written by one doomed for long to the sick-bed. It is a 
most interesting study of how suffering can be transcended by one in whom 
imagination is blended with submissiveness to the Divine Will. Of course, 
many a page is decidedly sentimental, but what of it? You may be sure 
that many bed-ridden folk—particularly women—will like this book im- 
mensely. “A Character Calendar,” by Sisters Mary Fidelis and Mary 
Charitas, S.S.N.D., is an arrangement of feasts for every day of the year, 
offering brief lives of Saints, with texts, thoughts and “slogans.” Unfor- 
tunately many of the biographical statements are quite mythical. 

































Two little brochures for those “burdened beyond belief” will have their 
usefulness. “Why Must I Suffer?” by the Rev. F. J. Remler, C.M., is an 
endeavor to give fifteen reasons why “God permits suffering.” One is not 
convinced that this variety of approach will be helpful in all cases. “The 
Art of Christian Suffering,” adapted from the writings of St. Francis de 
Sales by the Rev. L. Jacquier, O.S.F.S., is an altogether appealing and 
wholesome book. It has the true Salesian sweetness—that “art” of submit- 
ting to God's will which makes even the heaviest burdens light. Possibly 
Father Jacquier’s writing is a little academic, but one thinks that many will 
be loath to put down this little treasure. 

More general publications include “A Simple Dictionary of Catholic 
Terms,” by the Rev. Thomas J. Brennan (Text Book Publishing Company, 
San Francisco, Cal). This is a pocket handbook containing brief definitions 
of the chief terms employed in the “language of the Church.” It is a useful 
item for the book-rack, and can be given to high-school students and 
converts. “Clerical Courtesy,” by the Rev. Albert Rung, is a little manual 
of etiquette, which includes such topics as table manners but envisages the 
especial requirements of the clerical state (The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee). “Lest We Forget,” by Sister Mary Theodosia Mug, is a 
record of service rendered by the Sisters of Providence during the Civil 
War (Providence Press, St. Mary’s of the Woods, Ind.). 








